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1 “College Day” 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


Head Counselor, West Side H 


ANY HIGH scHOooLs Observe a “‘College 

Day”’ or “‘College Night."’ Formerly, 
representatives of visited high 
schools at random periods during the year, 
disrupting schedules and interrupting class 
work. Schools decided it would be economi- 
cal to all concerned to set aside one day or 
evening and invite all the college representa- 
tives to come at the designated time; hence 
College Day. The idea has won wide accept- 
ance within recent years. 

The objectives of college days are many: 
1) to give information about requirements 
for gaining admission and earning scholar- 
ships in various schools; (2) to give informa- 
tion about college life, housing facilities, 
costs, health services, and provision for social] 
activities; (3) to permit students and parents 
to confer with representatives of specific 
colleges; (4) to stimulate qualified students 
who are not planning on college to think 
about it; (5) to motivate students to build 
a better high school record while in high 
school; (6) to create a friendlier attitude on 
the part of students toward colleges; and (7) 
to kindle educational ambition. College 
Day is one means of attaining one or more of 
the objectives of secondary education as 
formulated by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals: ‘‘to reveal 
higher activities of an increasingly differenti- 
ated type in the major fields of the racial 
heritage of experience and culture . . . to make 
these fields satisfying and desired by those 
gifted for successful achievement, and to give 
information as to requirements for success in 
these fields and information as to where 
further training may be secured.”’ 
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“College Night” Programs 


Some programs are held 
ae 


Ue 


this plan, no 


or 


r that parents may atte 


t 


t 
who are not planning on further 


rovision Is ne 


since only interested students and their 


ents are present. It is not necessary to 
attendance and planning is greatly simplif 
As an example of this type of conf 
Nyack (N. Y.) High School has condi 
five annual College Night programs, f 

ing turkey dinners served to the guests, w 
approximately 100 college representat 
participating each year. The colleges ar 
requested to reserve the Monday eve 


before Thanksgiving, and early 
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they are 
Nyack graduates who expect to apply for 
admission the coming year. 

A feature of the Nyack College Night 1s 
that a meeting of the Mid-Hudson Branch 
of NVGA is held in the afternoon and mem- 
bers and guidance personnel of Rockland 
County are invited to the dinner meeting 
An assembly speaker addresses the llth and 
12th grade students, parents, and guests at 
eight o'clock in the evening, after which 
there are three discussion periods in indi- 
Students of the 
Honor Society assist with the details of ar- 


vidual conference rooms. 


rangements. The attendance for the past five 
years has averaged about 400. 


Other Conference Plans 


Another plan is to arrange a conference of 
college admission officers with high school 
counselors to keep them informed of chang- 
ing policies and conditions. For example, the 
Council of Women's College Clubs in West- 
chester County, in cooperation with the 
Westchester Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, sponsored an all-day conference on 
problems centering on college admission. 
The invitation sent to 40 colleges stated: 
‘The desire of the committee in planning this 


meeting stems from the wish of 


college 
women in Westchester to assist our high 
school and college advisers with the enormous 
problems facing them today. The Go to 
College days, sponsored by some high schools, 
do not appear to be meeting this need in all 
communities.’’ In the morning session, three 
college representatives were asked to speak 
on college admission problems. After lunch- 
con, a panel discussion took place with 
two speakers who were directors of admis- 
sions from colleges and four speakers who 
were high school guidance officers. Princi- 
pals and guidance officers from schools in the 
county were invited to meet with the college 
representatives; no students or parents were 
included. 

Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School recently 
held its 13th Annual College Conference, 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Approximately 65 college admissions officers 
are entertained at a noonday luncheon by the 
Association, following which there are two 


advised concerning the number of 


one-hour group conferences with stude 
and an individual appointment period { 
parents. The length of 
group conference provides ample time 
questions. There is no assembly pro 
with its bows and formalities, no sch 
bands and choruses. The last conference a 
individual appointment period are held aft 
school hours on the theory that those wh 


sincerely interested will remain. 


students and 


£ 


College Day in Wisconsin 


For twelve years, it was the privilege of 
writer to conduct an annual College D 
program with the cooperation of homeroor 
groups in West Bend, Wisconsin. 
inviting recruiting officers of the colleg« 
the homerogm groups invited alumni of t! 
high school currently attending schools f 
further training. A list of these alumni, wit 


[Mar 


Instead of 


the names of the institutions they were at 


tending, was published in the school pape: 


It was then suggested that each homeroon 


group invite two of these alumni to talk t 


them the day before Christmas vacatior 


when the school was in session but wh 
most umiversities were 
duplication of invitations, each group wa 
asked to report to the faculty chairman tl 
names of alumni selected; the first group ind 
cating preference for any individual was pe: 
mitted to write the letter asking him « 
participate in the conference. 

The homeroom groups chose by ballot t! 
speakers and the topics about which the 
wanted information: college life, colleg 
study, entrance requirements, marks, prepa 
ration for College Entrance Board examina 


closed. To avol 


tions, fraternities, dormitories, pleasant and 


unpleasant features, and so forth. The stu 
dent officerssuggested these topics in their cor 
respondence. On the day of the conferenc 
the student chairmen met the alumni, escort« 
them to the office where they had a bri 
reunion with former classmates, and intr 


duced them to their groups. The alumni gave 


valuable advice on study habits, scholarships 
earning expenses in college, and general i: 


formation which they themselves wished 


they had received before going to college 
Following the talks to the homeroon 
groups, the college student visitors were as 
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sembled on the auditorium stage for a round the dated slips 

table discussion, questions being asked by folders for future ref 

the high school audience. For the third 3. Invite instiruti 

part of the conference, students went to stating the number of 
classrooms labeled by colleges; this gave Add some institutions wl 
tudents a chance to circulate and obtain been mentioned, such a 
nformation about specific colleges. Given, universities that have less 


procedures. Many high 
have started in vocat 
and who have cha 


the information was probably more effective “we baker 1 honet 
- Ul OUSI unap f itta 


as it was, in a helpful and friendly spirit by 
former schoolmates whom they had selected, 


than it would have been if given by the high ww Tonmne” ow f 
school faculty or by traveling representatives own state inal a 
of the colleges. High school students were training inst 

) always amazed to hear former athletic stars of the schools 


advise them to study hard, toform good study grams to whicl 


habits, to do more work than required, and ¢ admitted sho ay 
to develop wider and deeper interests. invitations to the 
The alumni considered the occasion an en- “© COMferences sh 
. the aim its to sti! 
joyable reunion and homecoming. As the 1] 
| xeyond high s 
years passed, those who had listened to these 5 
information cot 
talks came to be the speakers and remembered opportunities 
the pupil viewpoints. Thus service im- representatives wl 
proved in quality each year. Although an- and classify prospx DI 
nouncement was always made that pupils who may wish to describe 1 va 
who were not interested in the assembly their schools to larg: 
, ; ‘nd and I mane I 
program could go to the library for study, tend and will not 
few missed the auditorium discussions. This 4. Prepare a 
plan has the added advantage of utilizing cepting; ask stu 
former graduates without burdening the col- second, and third cl 
leges to send representatives. sion slips at bottom of page for first a 
conference periods 
Procedure Followed at 5 Tally ch 
West Side High School sentatives to roon wccorda 
; nee groups 
Another plan for presenting information ‘ 1 
os 5 » equalize size of conf 
about schools offering training beyond high ‘ o equ 
. ; it will be necessary to assig 


school was initiated this year at West Side tr a peter j 

° = . > SCLULIU ¢ U ¢ ror n iif 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. The Jin. versa If choices 
program was held during the school day and cize of groups, the room 
all students were urged to attend. The fol- written on the admission sli 


lowing policies and procedures which were Precautions need to be taken that s! 


followed may contain some suggestions for do not get smaller and larg 


. . lan aA ¢ > 
other high school programs. Obviously, many students t to g 


they should be modified in terms of local 7. Post the list of institutions and a 
needs. faculty member to sign opposite one f 
. re he is willing to serve as faculty 
1. Entitle the program Information . _—— 
- : ‘ hostess 
about Schools for Training beyond High , 
School."’ Appeal to all students by including 8. Select from the upper cla 
some trade, professional, vocational, and chairmen and vice-chairmen v uf 
adult opportunity schools ested in the specific institution 
2. Ask students to submit the names of 9. From underclassn 


three schools about which they would like on the honor roll, select mem! 


information. After tallying the results, file ception committee an 
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‘“host"’ or guide to each visiting representa- 
tive. 

10. Arrange for registration of guests as 
they arrive and make provision for late ar- 
rivals. 

ll. If sufficient time is allowed for the 
program, an assembly speaker who will pre- 
sent an orientation program and arouse inter- 
est in college information may do so before 
the representatives are due to arrive. As a 
rule, the admissions officers prefer to have 
their time in the school spent in conferences 
with groups of students rather than in sitting 
on the auditorium platform listening to a 


speech. 


12. An interesting way to present 35 or 40 
representatives is to have a leader conduct a 
roundtable discussion, having each discussant 
state the name of his college as he speaks. 
The interest of the audience is enhanced if 
questions are asked by students, but the 
moderator may select from questions sub- 
mitted in advance the first three topics to be 
discussed. By that method pertinent ques- 
tions can be answered before the more general 
queries. Questions selected at West Side High 
School were: “‘How can one in high school 
best prepare for college?’" ‘“‘What do col- 
leges consider a good high school record?”’ 
“How important is participation in extra- 
curricular activities in high school?” If the 
audience is large, questions written on slips 
may be collected by monitors, although those 
presented orally add to the interest. 


13. If the city superintendent of schools 
and a representative of the Board of Educa- 
tion will participate in the assembly program, 
further emphasis will be given to the impor- 
tance of preparation for training beyond high 
school. 

14. The mimeographed program should 
contain the names of institutions, representa- 
tives, faculty hosts, student chairmen, and 
room location. If the name of the faculty 
host or hostess is followed by the names of 
colleges in which he received his training, 
students are made aware of the fact that they 
may obtain information about many schools 
from local faculty members. 


15. If one page of the program contains 
the names of colleges which graduates of the 
high school are currently attending, with the 
number in each, college representatives will 
realize that the school is interested in a fol- 
low-up program. Also, students learn about 
the educational plans of graduates and realize 


the wide distribution of colleges attended by 
graduates of the high school. This is on 
way to extend their educational horizons 

16. A talk on a general topic, such a 
“How to Obtain Further Education whi! 
Working on a Full-Time Job,’’ may bk 
offered for those who elect it. 

17. Students in the 9th and 10th grades 
should be encouraged to attend these confer 
ences so that each year they can build up their 
fund of information about schools offering 
training beyond high school. 

18. Sufficient preparation should be mad 
in advance so that students have questions 
which indicate they have examined the cata- 
logues and directories. Representatives do 
not wish to travel long distances to stat 
tuition fees, location, enrollment figures, and 
other data available in printed form. About 
60 questions about colleges, for use in training 
siltats to use school catalogues and direc- 
tories, were published in an article in Occupa 
trons in February, 1947.' One college admis 
sions officer described his disappointment ove: 
the outcome of a college conference by saying, 
"I get tired of listening to high school bands 
and choruses. I dislike traveling 250 miles 
Of more to answer questions that could hx 
answered by the guidance director or by a 
careful reading of our catalogue. I get tired 
of trying to inform fifty students about our 
school in fifteen minutes."’ 


19. Visitors should be assigned to indi 
vidual classrooms and both faculty and stu 
dent hosts should assist in achieving the ob 
jectives of the conference. Admissions officers 
particularly object to the ‘‘church bazaar’’ 
type of procedure, where tables are placed 
around the gymnasium and people walk about 
asking desultory and aimless questions and 
picking up odd bits of literature. One colleg: 
representative complained: ‘‘It has been use- 
less to try to talk with the counselors or 
school principals who are too busy ‘running 
the show’ to converse with any single direc- 
tor of admissions; and as for the candidates 
themselves, there are either too few of them 
to make it worth while or so many that it is 
impossible to have satisfactory personal inter- 
views with them. Often the students seem to 
move from one representative to another, 
somewhat after the manner of visitors at a 
country fair who want a sample from every 
booth.” 


‘Gertrude Forrester, “Questions About Colleges, 
Occupations, XXV (Feb., 1947), 271-274. 
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20. Allow ample time for the group dis- 
cussions and collect admission slips at each 
conference. College representatives are dis 
curbed over the emphasis placed on the tech- 
nical aspects of the program rather than on 
the effect it is designed to achieve. They 
urge that consideration be given to the ratio 
between the time allowed for a student to se- 
cure information about an institution and the 

length of time he will spend in that institu- 
tion shaping his whole life. Many admis 
sions officers agree that two periods of un 
interrupted group discussion, with a liberal] 
time allowance for each, followed by a third 
neriod for students who would like to have a 
private conversation, would be a good core 
around which other events or activities might 
be built. About 20 minutes should be al- 
lowed for a statement by the representative 
and at least the same amount of time for ques- 
tions from the floor. This period should not 
be interrupted by bells, movement of indi- 
viduals or groups, announcements over the 
public address system, or other distractions 
that would be considered unwise in the nor- 
mal school day. It takes some time to bring 
the subject out of the clouds and down to 
earth, to evoke questions, and to present full, 
honest answers. The students are going to 
college because they want to integrate four 
years of higher education with preparation 
for their eventual careers, and one hour is not 
too long a time to allow a student to secure 
first hand information about an institution 
with which he may later be associated, and to 
begin to shape a decision of such importance 
to his educational life. 

21. There should be follow-up discussions 
in the classrooms and homerooms during the 
days following the conferences. 

22. Both guest representatives and faculty 
hosts should fill out suggestion and evalua- 
tion reports for use in planning later confer- 
ences. 

23. An informal tea at the close of the con- 
ference affords the opportunity for further 
acquaintance among students, faculty, and 
+ representatives. 

24. A quotation such as the following 
on the mimeographed program will serve to 
orientate the a ae to the purpose of the 
College Day program: 


GET PREPARED 


co 


“Picking a college, and going to it, are most 
important decisions for youngsters and their 
parents . 


. . » In choosing a college the student is 
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“COLLEGE DAY’ - 


not only choosing his home for tl xt 
more years but probably 


vantages, and his friends 


~ Going to colleg the immediate fut 
be as common as g 
recent past Some | a 
£O to college Som lislikh 


But if you have a good hig! 
health, high score in schola 
gence tests, good study | t to write 
speak correct Engli a str lesire fora « 
education, and the 1 

ora wayt irl a 

go Today is the b 

to college in An 


Need for Program 
Evaluation 


That the ‘College Day” program kis 
educational ambition is undoubted. Few a 
tempts have been made to measure the t 
They can never | ompletely measut 


nevertheless, some eval lati 


and of various methods employ nsticut 
a desirable goal 

Indices of the valu f llege informat 
programs may take the form of percentage of 
invited students who att 
volunteered by students, and evaluati 
ports submitted by faculty, students, a 
college participants. Examp! ind sum 
maries of these appear at the cl f thi 
article. ) 

Of the 50 faculty members w!] 
evaluation sheets at West Side High Scho 
48 indicated the general success of the 


» submicte 


ference as excellent or good, 2 as fair. Of 
the 40 guest speakers, 12 reported that 
amount and quality of questioning was ex 
cellent; 25, good; and 3, fair. Suggesti 
for improvement of future conferences 


cluded requests for longer conference perio 
and more advance study by students of 1 
contents of college catalogues and directori 
The form of the evaluation reports used 
reproduced in Taxes I and II. 

Other indications of the value of *‘College 
Day’’ come from comments volunteered 
students. Of 600 comments written by stu 
dents after the West Side High School confer 


by 





§ Clarence E. Lovejoy, Lovejoy’ 
can Colleges and Universities (New York: Simon & Schuster 
1948), p. | 
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ForRM TO BE FILLED IN BY 


EVALUATION OF COLLEGI 


CoLLeGE REPRESENTATIVE 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


ligh § 


Date 


ymnterences, W 


first session 
cand 1) 
SCCONG ScCSsSsSIO 


third session 


> would appreciate it if you would fill in these | 


oup i the talk i xcellent Good Fair 
\ t of qi Excellent Good Fair 
O o! stions Excellent Good Fair 
Would you prefer to have the individual conference groups meet for a longer period and omit the get 
mbly pr r’ram? Yes No ‘ 
tions for improver f future « ni 


Institution 
Date 


ice, 550 were favorable; $0 unfavorable. 
Examples of both types appear below. These 
are bound together in a spring binder and 

ld in the school guidance office so that the 
admissions officers may look at them on the 


Many of the 


pupil reactions point to the advantage of 


occasion of their next visit. 


conducting the program during the school 
day, thus reaching all students. The inspira- 


tional value to the high school underclass- 





man is far beyond anyone's estimation, as the 
following informal comments indicate: 


Before last Monday I had no intention of fin- 
ishing my education after my high school days 
Then almost like magic I was ready to extend my 
arning period another four years. During my 
days in grammar school and Junior High I was told 
I had the ability to do the work, but that I never 
buckled down to i 


{.R 


Now I feel like working.”’ 


‘‘T had a wonderful time last Monday, for right 





here in West Side High we had College Day. 
have never really thought about college very muc 


but listening to what some people had to say about 


the subject set me to thinking. My mind is: 
exactly made up as to which college I'll atter 


because each speaker mentioned some points of 


their schools that I liked.’’—A. G. 


‘Even though my school day ran into two extra 
periods, I am not sorry I stayed and I don't thin} 
anyone who really is interested in college 


either."’"—T. S. 


‘‘I expected College Day to be a very boring 
uneventful day. There was one consolation, a 
least. They told me to sit up in the balcony 
thought I could fool around for awhile and wal} 
out when I got tired. But to my amazement I n 
only kept quiet, I also found myself concentratin 
intently upon the words of wisdom flowing u: 
checked from the loud-speakers on the walls. T! 
first five minutes I was in there I had completels 
changed my slant on the whole thing. I had loads 
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tion from different representatives of the numerous 
universities and colleges attending. Every question 
was answered in a language even a five-year-old 
could understand, and yet they were intelligent 
Now I know a lot more about the college I wish to 
attend. That was one of the best ways to start the 


J. P.B 


school week I could ever dream of!"’ 
‘The representative gave us a lot of informatior 
we had not known before. He made the colleg 
sound so nice that then and there I made up my 
mind to work harder and pull up my marks 


L.M 


‘I must be in the upper half of my class in marks 
That lets me know that I must start working 
harder. I think that College Day should be held 
twice a year.”’—V. M. . 
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unt of motivation or stimulation of pupils 
in study bevond high school 
yuunt of motivation or stimulation for buildit 
tter high school record while in high scl | \ 
neral success of this conference I 
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Dat 
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high schools feel their efforts have been College Information,’ Bulletin of the National 
, } } tion of Secondary-School Princtp Vol. 32 
worth while. Th unselors and admissions poses os pals, 32, 
; 1) : Nov., 1948), 90-115 
v icers Of a iven a ” mu Ww ii _jsmeera Br A Marion, I lu ational (ruidance, 
] ? 7 | ’ } si] . ry 1] ; , , 
toward Im | rovements Which Willi eventually pedta of V ocational Guidance New York P 
| ] o ! 4 > ™ 
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E . GERTRUDE FORRESTER (Ed4.D., Columbia University) discusses the * 
“College Day'’ and other methods of presenting educational and vocational 
information in the second edition of her book, *‘Method of Vocational 
Guidance,’ which will be published by D. C. Heath and Company. Well 

known for her recent book, ‘Occupational Pamphlets: An Annoted : 


a) 7 


mittee of the Occupational Research Division of NVGA. The Committee 


ébliography,’’ Dr. Forrester is now Chairman of the Publications Com- 


is preparing a revision of the ‘‘Basic Outline’ and *' Distinguishing 


Marks of an Occupational Study™’ for discussion at the Convention in | 


> Chicago, April 18-21 r: 
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Counseling Youth for College 


CLARENCE E. LOVEJOY 


Head of College Admissions Counseling Service, New York City; and 


author of “Lovejoy’s College Guide” 


ATE EVERY afternoon after the last client 

for the day has departed from our Times 
Square office, we feel a deep sense of genuine 
satisfaction. A few more boys and girls 
have been helped to select their colleges and 
to get admitted to them. 

The work of counseling youth for college is 
intensely imteresting—never monotonous 
Each client presents a different problem. 
No two are alike. 

In our work as college counselor to students 
and parents—perhaps the only office ren- 
dering this type of professional service—we 
entertain no feeling of partiality toward any 
of the country’s 1,100 degree-granting in- 
stitutions or its 600 junior colleges. Our 
sole concern is the college-bound student 
himself. Just as the physician treats the ail- 
ing patient, so do we, and on a similar pro- 
fessional basis, treat the youngster whose 
“‘ailment”’ in our diagnosis is his ambition to 
go to college, be happy on a chosen campus, 
and emerge eventually with adegree. 

Throughout the counseling process, we 
bear constantly in mind the deep importance 
of this operation. To our mind, nothing is 
more important than searching out the proper 
college for the 17- or 18-year-old nearing the 
end of his secondary-school program, who 
has adequate grades—or thinks that he has— 
and who dreams of the career he plans to 
pursue when he is 30, 40, or 50 years old. 

The youngsters are usually accompanied 
by one or both parents when they come, by 
appointment, to see us. This is to be an 
important decision for the mother and father, 
too. Perhaps they are not rich but belong to 


may need th p of a 
time job at col 
a loan fund 
Seeking professional! y 
ing to college is lik k 
services of the architect or intant At 
tending a residential college involv in ex 
penditure of at least $6,00 
of four years); no one would att 
face the problem of planning a $ 
ban bungalow without first ting at 
architect The similarity is clear 

Our practice is to devote for th 


period of consultation the entire facilit 
our office to the person or family having the 
appointment, for which a fair, stan lard con 
sulting fee is charged. Our appraisal of col 
leges is objective, sometimes even critical 
We stress our constant policy, that tl 


alone is our responsibility—and an importa 
one. 

At the close of the 
feel that our job has been well don Our 


ynsultation Ww 
greatest satisfaction Comesfrom the thank 
you's’’ of our clients, 
as ‘*I never knew those facts before’’ or ‘You 
have really. put me on the right track! 


and such < 


Example of College Counseling 


As an example: Henry was a strikins 
} 


good-looking boy of 18 when he came int 
our office on a day in late January accom 
panied by his mother, an intelligent womat 


already familiar with educational matters 
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through longtime membership in the P.T.A. 
Henry had been a star student in a large, 
suburban, regionally accredited high school, 
tanding about twentieth in a class of 300 
our colleges had accepted him the summer 
before and he had selected the best of these, 
M.I.T., entering it in September. 

An only child, Henry's abrupt transition 


| 


from a sheltered life with his family to one of 
intense competition at Cambridge had com- 
pletely unnerved him. The marks of A 
which he had achieved with clocklike 
regularity at high school dropped to C’s, 
D's, and even F's at college. From appre- 
hension at first, his reaction mounted to one 
of unreasoning fear. He became emotionally 
upset and finally could no longer sleep. At 
the end of October he lefe M.I.T., a 
thoroughly beaten youngster, certain that he 
would have been dismissed by mid-term had 
he stayed 

By the time he sought our counseling, it 
was apparent that he was suffering from a 
sense of frustration; he was full of fears and 
feelings of inadequacy. He was afraid to 
face his friends and neighbors, ashamed to 
live with his parents because of his abject 
failure, so unanticipated when he set off 
gaily for college 

In a day or two we had Henry enrolled at a 
reputable liberal arts college in Pennsylvania, 
with enough ivy, age, and tradition to make 
any student proud. Ordinarily unwilling 
to accept new students in February, this was 
a college which had decided, somewhat un- 
expectedly, to admit students at mid-years. 
It was exactly the tonic Henry needed; had 
resumption of his college work been post- 
poned until September, the delay might have 
resulted in real psychic disaster. 


The Part of the Parents 


Before outlining a few other case histories 
in professional, commercial college counsel- 


ing, we might first venture a few generalities. v 


Many college-bound boys and girls have 
better sense than do their parents. As a 
prominent high school principal once re- 
marked to us, “‘a first-class boy never picks 
a third-rate college."’ And he was right. 
Too many parents, especially mothers, vis- 
ualize college in terms of ‘“‘atmosphere.”’ 


Even fathers holding baccalaureate degree 
< o 


too often think of Doric columns on fra 
ternity houses instead of trying to relate 
college program to a happy and success! 
career. 

Ic is difficult to understand the fathe 
otherwise loving and affectionate, who 
attitude toward selecting a college for 
youngsters is one of boredom. This 
titude is often expressed in some such wor 
as, “You pick it, Lovejoy, and we'll 
agreeable.’ Such fathers seem to shrink 
from the mental effort of considering th 
possibilities, say, of Selective Service in the 
Army for a healthy 18-year-old son who ha 
shown qualities of leadership during second- 
ary schooling, and might seriously consider 
choosing a college whose Army ROTC unit 
would lead to a second lieutenancy on tl 
day of graduation. 

A counselor often wonders what ha 
happened to young lives in those home 
which youngsters are desperately eager ¢ 
leave as far behind as possible. It is some- 
times desirable in such cases to hold consulta 
tions with the boy or girl, with the parent 
excluded. 

One boy recently counseled was eager to 
go to college—any college—preferably if it 
were located ‘“‘at the tip of the Aleutian 
Islands."’ He was determined to put mileag« 
between himself and his unfriendly home life 
We settled on a program of journalism train 
ing at a school in the Rocky Mountain 
region—2,500 miles away. 

The beautiful, adopted daughter of a cet 
tain lawyer set forth as her one stipulation, 
not a program of favorite studies, but simp] 
the necessity for distance—‘‘any college 
somewhere west of the Mississippi."" Much 
sympathy can be felt, too, for the young 
scared-rabbit of a girl, her face drawn and 
tense from the homesickness she had suf- 
fered during three terms at a third-rate girl's 
college only two hours from her home 
She wanted our counsel with regard to some 
college within easy commuting distance so 
that she could return to her family dinner- 
table each night. 


Because colleges are now giving more 
weight to physical and medical examinations 
of prospective students in an effort to avoid 
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ssion of those subject to serious chroni 
ments or physical disabilities likely to 
ck successful study programs, the coun- 
lor must cooperate with the medical prac- 


11 } 


itioners by being on the alert for tell-ta 


ymptoms, sometimes not readily apparent 


pretty girl, accompant 


Recently, a very 
her parents, flew from a Spantsh-Americat 
ital to New York to keep an appointm 
us. Her 
attend a college which would grant a d« 
C kind of 
n weekly or monthly quizzes 
Lawrence-—but in 


wish was somewhat bizarre 


examinations 


There 1s 


without any 


such a college—Sarah 
\is Case it seemed important to pry further 
After a 


time the parents admitted with great relu 


into our client's strange attitude. 


that their daughter had in her youth 
They hastened 


tance 
n subject to epileptic fits 
ld, “‘Oh, but they haven't recurred in 


aU 
years owever, wnhlie trying to account 


yr a gap of more than a year during the girl's 


learned that the daughter had 
enall anil ens Heer the yea 
actually started at a Texan college the yea 


before, but had been asked to withdraw a 


teens, we 


month later because six successive epileptic 
attacks had made it impossible for her to 


keep up with her studies 


There are other instances where the college 

yunselor has to advise a client that it would 
be unwise to matriculate at a chosen college 
[his is not always easy, as in the case of the 
lad with the deformed shoulder and back, for 
whom the father had wangled an appointment 
to Annapolis. Also the young war veteran 
eager for medical school, but who was notice 


ably deaf and could never become a 


TOO 
FOOG 


doctor. 


It would be pleasant to be able to write’ 


that college counseling in our high schools ts 
universally painstaking and effective. Re- 
grettably, there are too many schools where 
it is not only inadequate but so downright 
bad that it is damaging to youthful futures 


should shout 


American families praises 
from the housetops when they find a high 
school with conscientious, well-trained coun- 
sclors who are devoted to their responsibil- 
ities. In too many high schools where in- 
structors in mathematics or social studies 
must double as counselors “‘in addition to 


other duties,"’ or where homeroom teachers 


luring the two or 
] 


own und rgra la 
information 
! forma ( 
y r ly , 
ents af i 
sn rc ke 1 is ) 
{dr ssed i gat 
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chance tor favorable consideration at some 
ot the leading colleges? Whether through 
ignorance or design, the result of her action 
was irreparably handicapping to many of 
her graduates. She scheduled her school's 
graduation day to fall on the same Saturday 
in June as that on which College Board tests 
were being held in many cities; then, having 
made this error, did not inform her candidates 
for college entrance for fear they would ab 
sent themselves from the commencement 
exercises, which had been arranged as a gala 
affair. Some of her graduates learned of 
their awkward predicament two or three 
days later during appointments at our office 

We believe in pursuing certain definite 
policies in the interests of integrity, ethics, 
and effectiveness. We do not give psycho- 
logical or aptitude tests. We concentrate on 
college and educational counseling only. 
When, because of family dilemmas or other 
uncertainties, we feel that any of our clients 
—perhaps one out of four—should be given 
a battery of aptitude tests, we recommend the 
services of competent and ethical testing 
bureaus, particularly those known to submit 
written reports, deductions, recommenda- 
tions, and profiles set forth in easily under- 
stood, everyday language, not in some myster- 
ious mumbo-jumbo. 

Furthermore, we do not offer counseling 
in the field of secondary schools or summer 
camps, preferring to refer such clients to 
specialists in this area of counseling who 
maintain professional standards, whose ser- 
vices are expressly for the client, and who 
charge a professional fee. Although we 
are probably the only college admissions 
counseling service now operating profession- 
ally in a convenient midtown New York 
area, there are at least two women of high 
professional reputation practicing in New 
York, and one other in the Chicago area, 
who specialize in counseling for secondary 
schools, camps, and private vocational in- 
stitutions offering non-degree programs. 


“Free” Bureaus 


The so-called *‘free’’ information bureaus— 
which are not in reality free since they im- 
pose fees or commissions or both on schools 
and colleges in return for obtaining 


students—are something else again. W; 
hold that any information offered by suc 
bureaus cannot be unbiased and impartial! 
They are forced to slant their advice in the 
direction of institutions willing to pay them 
commissions. 

One such bureau was found to be using a 
its only reference book on colleges the 3 
cent government pamphlet, Part III, Ed; 
cational Directory. In contrast, it might | 
pointed out that our office utilizes not only 
the recurring editions of Lovejoy's Compl. 
Guide to American Colleges and Universiti 
(the 1948 post-war sequel to our earlier § 
You're Going to College?) but also every cor 
ceivable regional and state educational com 
pilation, plus a vast collection of college an 
university catalogues. 

We have also amassed immense files of 
clippings and relevant data on all America: 
colleges for the past decade. Secondary 
school principals, headmasters, and colleg 
advisers send us referrals of their unusual! o: 
complex cases. They, in turn, receive from 
our office the new monthly guidance servic« 
Supplementary Bulletin to Lovejoy's College Guide 
consisting of the most recent informatio: 
about college admissions, scholarships, ac 
creditations, etc., designed to bridge the ga; 
between periodic revisions of the Colleg: 
Guide. 


Further Counseling 
Policies 


We follow other firm policies. We be 
lieve thoroughly in confidential relationships 
with our clients—students and parents. We 
believe in utilizing our comprehensive 3 
page summary and digest, the original of 
which is kept on file with a confidential cop) 
supplied to the client a few days after con 
sultation. We believe in maintaining a 
friendly, sympathetic attitude. Counseling 
should not be pompous or pedantic. Going 
to college is a human privilege. 

Although counseling by mail is admitted]) 
awkward, and we offer it only reluctantly, 
we are frequently importuned by residents of 
foreign countries or of distant states to suppl} 
such service. This is accomplished by air- 
mailed exchanges of our digest blank forms 
and followed up by cable and radiograms 
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Foreign applicants for American colleges college where she had found ¢ - 
ave peculiar problems, many of which arise football team—an 
ym the fact that their secondary-school majoring—she want 


preparation does not encompass the same tion grant so that 
system of 15, 15'/2, or 16 points or Carnegie other campus w! 
units sO universal in our American prepara- for yells and gy: 
tory schools, or the usually required group- committee 
ings by study classification found in out Orhers 
schools short-cuts to highet cat : 
academic requirement ‘ 
ge ( li >: 
A College Counseling Day cumvented They think 
fix’’ because their us k 
Days are never dull in college counseling pisige 
, their mother knows ¢ wif 
{ typical morning may include a languid W} 
. » woressor ny must cney 
Social Register girl who says she wants é 4 
. sequence in a language? W 
ollege, but really means adventure—pref- Ocrol < 
ee enter in tober? W 
erably in the form of a year at some Central ' 
d : admissions officer $ 0) to accept t 1 f 
American university—although the fact that Sd ke - 
3 medical school? A 
she knows not a single Spanish word should 
I , D 
ame to us in quest of a Ph.D., 
she thinks, be glossed over. As she leaves, H 
‘ ‘ e wanted IC 1 a I i yw 
in comes the flunked-out Cornell engineer ; 
- year so that C lid i tl l tia if 
who insists on acquiring a B.S.—and refuses . 
. lis Name in the colieg cory a | 
to consider an A.B. program—whose test . : 
attain a faculry pr H{ 
scores show mo competency whatever in ‘er pe uM 
squeaked through 1 
mathematics, and who in reality is feuding a 
with a bullying fathe 1 -Ider t her nes GF Coes 
I ulying father and an elder brothe ' 
s se signe’ versities over a period of yea \\ 
The afternoon may be more refreshing - af 
. Z . Was Teally § K1ng I 
First, the manly, worthwhile son of a subur- =. 
Vil — < ii cn 


ban farmer, a boy who loves nature, talks tl 


language of horses, cattle, and sheep, and “as beneany * ape 
wants to become a big-animal veterinarian sates go 7 — anaes 7 
and should make a good one. Then, the *% * 
music-lover and opera-devotee whose am- - mel parce. 
bition for a combination program in liberal “| 
arts and music has been pooh-poohed by AY Atritude Today 
his school adviser. We made him happy by About Colleges 
fitting him into that very curriculum at an 
accredited midwestern university. Next, the There is abroad today, howe »y borrow 
sans-necktie, diamond-in-the-rough war vet- a Wendell Willkieism—more a m yf 
eran, justifiably soured and pugnacious after ‘‘One Worl 1’ attitude about 
unhappy experiences in two overflow are fewer applicants who n 
colleges; this young man we were able to League 1 tuti ind a “ 
reorient by counseling him toward a sound, especially among war veterans, wl 
general program designed to lead him, after that air travel has rt ta 
the bachelor’s degree, into graduate work in who are just as cager to ent 1M 
labor relations. Minnesota, or Oregon colleges as their fat 
We encounter the eccentrics and the odd, were to go only to New England campus 

too. There was the uninhibited girl who There is less demand f 
came to us seeking a scholarship on the basis mosphere’ and more 

| n, even without foot 


of her triumphs in high school as a drum-_ real educati 
majorette and cheer-leader. ‘““Why not?’ diums or sororities. What throughout 


she argued. *‘Football players get free rides cent years had been the j 
at college."’ At present a freshman at a_ by a diminishing number 
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ly applicants listing 
h n College Board papers 
troublesome after this 
yntroversial CEEB rule 
a much less manda 
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LOVEJOY made counseling-for-¢ 
Buildin 


f ¢ Y on , "e ing to ( ollege?"’ 


f American colle 
lege his career, with offices in the Times 
Much in demand as a public speaker, Colonel Lovejoy 


; 
which together with its post-war revision, 


bound youngsters that sympathetic un 
standing and well-founded advice will! 


help. They deserve intelligent, profess! 
counseling. The expressions of sincere 
preciation from our clients, of which we f 
so proud, convince us that we are of 


right track 


leges, CLARENCE I! X. 


is author 


vejoy's Complete Guide to American Colleges and Universities,’ has 


ne into repeated editions 
ioy also hold 
norary degree from Colby 
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versity and for 2 
versity. He sau 
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Divisi 


) years was editor 


An alumnus of Columbia University, Col. Love- 
a certificate in graduate studies at the Sorbonne and an ; 
He was Associate Professor at Rutgers Uni- 


and alumni secretary at Columbia Uni- 
tld wars and was with both Armies of 


A combat first lieutenant in the first u ar, in 


colonel on the General Staff Corps after 


senhower as Director of the Public Relations 
n for the entire ETO. 














A Method of Identifying Problems of 
High School Students 
































TRUMAN CHENEY 


State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Departm« 
of Public Instruction, Helena, Montana 


URING THE PAST school year, the author _ trator, held a tea 
traveled fourteen thousand miles in his the senior class 


rular program of visitation. In the ma- The meetings with tl iss W 
ity of the 120 high schools which he based on the answ to thr 
visited he talked to the student body, con- ] What do you nk are, or have been. 4 
ferred with the counselor and school adminis- three most important problem 
TaBLe | 
NuMBER OF StuDENTs WHo Cueckep Various Prosiems ‘ ° 
; 
Vu é rn 
Rank Problem Check ] Pr 


] Getting my studying done . 
2 Gaining confidence l4 
3 Understanding a certain subject 17 
4 Earning money +5¢ 
5 Getting information about vocations I like 424 } 
6 Taking the subjects I want 38] 8 
7 Will I graduate? 278 
8 Spending-money 265 
9 Participating in enough activities 198 
10 Understanding other students 1 8¢ 
1] “Going steady" or dating 149 
12 Sufficient recreation 
13 Freedom to do what I want at home 
14 Getting along with my teachers 
15 Making the team : 
16 How shall I dress? 
7 Freedom to do what I want at school 
TOTAL +,65¢ } 
* Additional problems listed were: getting adjusted tq school after having bee the Se 
boys’ (or girls’) class; keeping interested in my school work; failure to have the require tor 
not knowing how to dance; taking part in activities I dislike; the conflict between atl 
hours; expressing my opinion in classes; what good are some required subjects; f g 
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Taszez II 


Numser or StupENts WHo Cueckep Prosiems Retatinc To Post-Scnoot Livino* 


Number of Pupils 


Rank Problems Checking This Problem Per Cent 
] Selecting the right vocation 1,062 23 
2 Shall I go to college? 661 14 
} What college to attend 471 10 
{ Staying at home to work for awhile 443 9 
5 Leaving my home 417 9 

Marriage 374 

Joining the Army or Navy 316 7 

S Working my way through school 314 7 
9 Getting along with people 245 5 
10 Shall I go to a trade school? 152 3 
11 Following my father's (or mother’s) vocation 124 2 
12 Where to find a trade school 87 2 
Tora. 4,666 99 








* Additional problems indicated were: What shall my major be in college; will I have enough training for 1 
vocation; obtaining a summer job; saving money to pay for college; choosing the right friends; etc. 





2. What do you think your three greatest problems 
will be after you have left high school? 3. What 
three vocations (in order as to preference) would 
you like to enter—assuming that you could secure 
the necessary training in each case? There was 
considerable motivation to secure freedom of 
expression of choice. 

At first these questions were written on the 
board and pupils wrote their answers on a 
single sheet of paper. After studying the 
results of 800 answer sheets the author de- 
cided to make a mimeographed check list for 
further use. Over 98 per cent of all answers 
to Questions 1 and 2 were combined into one 
set of problems for which answers were se- 
cured. Space was left for writing in problems 
which pupils felt had not been listed. Many 
of these additional problems were easily in- 
corporated into the typed list when we began 
to tabulate answers from the 1,560 mimeo- 
graphed check sheets. Question 3 was not 
changed on the check sheet. 

The vocations which were selected by the 
pupils in this study were ranked in order, as 
shown in Tasie III. The total number of 
possible choices would be three times 1,560, 
or 4,680. Over 70 per cent of each of the 


v 


first, second, third, and total choices wet 
found in these first 33 occupational fields. 

Also included in the list of choices were 
actor, acronautical engineer, agricultura 
extension worker, announcer, architect 
artist, aviation mechanic, athlete (profes- 
sional), banker, blacksmith, clergyman, 
chemical engineer, cook, dental assistant, 
designer, diesel mechanic, dietitian, dratts- 
man, jeweler, laboratory technician, recep- 
tionist, singer, telegrapher, undertaker, vet- 
erinarian, waitress, welder, and 116 other 
vocations. 


Conclusion 


The list of in-school problems (Taste | 
indicates the need for specific work in these 
areas. There is proof that boys and girls do 
have important problems and that in miost 
cases these problems have never been dis- 
cussed completely, if at all. Such problems 
as Getting My Studying Done, Gaining Con- 
fidence, Earning and Spending Money, and 
Getting Information about Vocations | 
Like indicate the fact that guidance is more 
than vocational adjustment. 


[Marc! 
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Taste III 


Vocations SELECTED 





= 
Choices Made by Pupils First Second Third A P ° Cen 
1. Teaching 151 14] 237 ‘ 
Secretary 174 129 56 
3. Nursing 112 90 74 2 
4. Farming 112 7¢ 73 
5. Homemaking 76 48 102 
Mechanic 60 ) 65 { 
Sales Clerk 37 75 65 
8. Ranching 75 45 33 15 
J. Beautician 57 37 34 128 
10. Aviation 51 39 39 19? 
1] Engineering 35 4 28 4 
2. Bookkeeper 31 39 2 , 
13. Armed Services 19 28 35 8) 
14. Music 36 16 27 ) 
15. Merchant 24 15 35 
16. Journalist 28 29 
17. Forestry 16 15 33 
18. Doctor 3] 19 
19. Typist 15 25 
20. Lawyer 22 l : 
21. Accountant 15 S 
22. Telephone Operator 9 13 ¢ 8 
23. Civil Engineer 1] 13 12 
24. Business Manager 14 . 12 
25. Photographer ll 13 
26. Electrical Engineer 1] 
27. Interior Decorator 8 17 ¢ 
28. Diesel Engineer 18 ] { 
29. Carpenter 7 l 
30. Mechanical Engineer 12 9 7 
31. Contractor 9 77 7 
32. Pharmacist 10 
33. Electrician 7 8 
Torat 1,304 1,136 1,115 5 


The post-school problems listed (Taste II 
stress the recognition by seniors of the im- 
portance of such problems as Selecting a 
Vocation, Training for that Vocation, 
Marriage, and Getting Along with People. 
Group instruction and individual counseling 
in these areas is necessary if such problems as 
these are to be solved. Emphasis could well 
be placed on the actual solution of similar 


problems by other pupils since opinions of 


peers seem to be of more value to students 


than are teacher opini 
ward units in vocational, « 


and personal orientation in 


an outgrowth of and a partial a: 


needs of pupils. 


Vocational choices of sen 


many of them have sel 


r 


where there is considera 


employment. There is 


port the usual conclusions th: 


to enter the professions \ 
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over a wide range since 1,560 students ac- 


tually selected 175 different vocations. Some 
of the vocational titles listed by these stu- 
lents denote a group of vocations, ¢.g., 
engineering, teaching, forestry, mechanics, 
and Armed Services. This, again, indicates 


the need for occupational information. M 
than half of the seniors chose specific v 
tions 


There are many arguments in this survey { 


a comprehensive guidance program and fo 
complement, a life adjustment program 


e Since July 1, 1946, TRUMAN CHENEY has been Montana's first full- Me 


time State Supervisor of Vocational Guidance. For the past two summers 


he has been visiting instructor at Montana State University (Missoula 


This summer be will instruct at both the University and Oregon State 


College (Corvallis 


counselor, shipwright, rancher, sales clerk, airline station manager, state 


Mr. Cheney has been personnel director, employment 


supervisor of distributive education, and a teacher at all levels. He has 


j 


had eleven years of elementary and secondary school administration. Three 


of his many reasons for interest in vocational guidance are Karen, Maureen, 


™ and Larry. Mrs. Cheney does substitute teaching in Helena High School 




















Time Spent by Counselors and Deans 
on Various Activities 


DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 


Director of Guidance Testing, Kent State | 
Kent, Ohio 


one COUNSELORS frequently Say they are In prepat 


overloaded with work on attendance and _terviews wet 
tardiness and as a result have little time for selors and suggest 
counseling pupils on their vocational and other specialists 
personal problems. It is interesting and sig- naire asked for a 
nificant that with all the concern about gui- throughout two t 
lance in the secondary schools, little is found following activ 
in the literature which bears directly on this signed study ha 
question. Most of the writing in this field duties [as listed at 
seems to deal with what ‘‘should be done letter including fir 
rather than with descriptions of what is accompany the questionna 
actually being done. The exception is a [Tabulation of rep! \ 
study by Strang! in 1945. This was primarily have no definite meaning i 
concerned with the deans of girls and in- apparently have giv 


cluded persons from a wide area. Her study sis of their activit f 


showed a wide variety of school activities work is rather 
being performed, with a large amount of time others it seem: 


being given to attendance and discipline. thing. In some 

The Educational Council of the Ohio Edu- smaller ones, the principal or assista 
cation Association became interested in this cipal does the counseling. In other 
problem in 1947. Letters were sent to Ohio larly assigned persons g 
school administrators requesting them to for- to vocational and ed 


ward the names of counselors and deans spend- Where such situat 
ing one-third or more of their time in counsel- are 
ing. Approximately 250 mames were fe- (©) ucions Reached 
ceived. Questionnaires were sent, in May, 
1947, to these persons; usable replies wer 
received from 126. It is probably safe to PP! 
assume that the persons replying represent VarlOus activities tists A 
schools in which counseling is as well, if not 


Tasie | present 


ximate am 


clusions are justified insofar a 


: . 1 and re nro sly 1 ; 
better, organized than in the schools from comcermed and are probably 
which no replies were received. counselors and schools 

] More time and effort are bets 
‘Ruth Strang, ‘“The High School Dean's Professional attendance, tardiness, a 
Day,”’ Journal of the National Association of Deans of W omer 
IX, No. 3 (1946). See also Guidance Reprint #225 (Scicnc A tan ating 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ill was given by § M.A 
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TaBLe | 
Report or Time Spent sy 126 Counsgetors AND Deans on Various Activities (On10—1947) 
Median of 
Minutes Spent 
Based on 
Persons Reporting Based on number 
this Item all 126 reporting Rank 
Activity Per Cent No. replies each item = Order 
1. Vocational and Educational Counseling 57 72 10 30 
2. Counseling on personal, social, or 
school problems 72 92 30 30 2 
3. Organizing occupational] or other information 37 46 0 21 ] 
4. Schedule-making; short contacts 55 70 10 30 7 
5. Working or talking with individual teachers 65 83 15 30 4 
6. School-wide activities 46 59 0 38 g 
7. Clerical guidance work 57 71 10 30 
8. Discipline problems and school failure 69 87 30 35 2.5 
9. Attendance and tardiness 61 77 30 50 
10. Placement and work certificates 38 48 ) 23 s) 
11. Guidance committee work 21 27 0 30 1] 
it ~~ 


failure than are being given to counseling about 
vocational and educational plans and about 
personal, social, and school problems. Only 10 
respondents report 2 hours or more a day 
devoted to vocational and educational coun- 
seling, while 15 spend 2 hours or more a day 
on attendance and tardiness. Of those re- 
porting, 39 per cent gave over half of their 
time to Items 8 and 9. Approximately equal 
time was given by 42 per cent to Items 8 and 
9 and to Items 1 and 2. Only 23 per cent gave 
all or nearly all their time to Items 1 and 2. 
The data from Strang’s study mentioned 
earlier also indicated approximately as much 
time given to attendance, tardiness, and disci- 
pline as to educational and vocational gui- 
dance. She writes specifically: ‘‘The two 
major annoyances were discipline and at- 
tendance.’’ Certainly these data support the 
statement of one counselor who wrote: ‘‘This 
system has not yet recognized the importance 
of counseling to the extent that it is willing 
to give the necessary time."’ In our present 


thinking, keeping the young person in school 
regularly seems more important than helping 
him to develop sensible lifetime plans. It 
would seem that we have a long way to go 
toward providing adequate, positive counsel- 


ing and that too much effort is now going int 
‘locking the barn after the horse is stolen 
However, many factors prevent the develop 
ment of a more adequate program; insufficient 
funds, state financing dependent on attend 
ance, lack of trained workers. 

2. A second major conclusion is that fhe 
load carried by many of these persons is very heavy 
Very heavy work on schedule-making near 
the end and beginning of each semester is th« 
general rule. More than 9 hours of work a 
day were reported by 4 on the first day and 
by 13 on the second day. More than 12 
hours of work were reported by 4 on the 
second day and by 1 on the first day. On 
counselor wrote: ‘Demands from teachers 
and pupils are so heavy that it is usually a 
matter of taking first things first and of meet 
ing deadlines.” 

3. A chird major conclusion is implied by 
these data: Counseling on vocational, educa 
tional, and personal problems must be grossl) 
inadequate tf this group is representative. Accord 
ing to Tase I, 40 minutes are spent in a typi- 
cal day on counseling activities, while 60 
minutes are given to discipline, tardiness, and 
school failure. One person reported devoting 
one period a day to counseling—this in a 
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One 


high school of over 1,200 students. 
lean has 80 minutes a day for counseling and 


directing the guidance activities of 700 stu- 
dents 

On the first day reported, which is most 
typical, only 9 persons of the 126 reported 2 
hours or more given to counseling. How- 
ever, 14 persons reported 2 hours or more 
given to attendance and tardiness. Effective 

ounseling takes time. In many cases several 
interviews are Individually 
planned testing and conferences with teach 
ers are essential. Obviously, either a very 
sketchy job is being done or only a small 
number of students are being served through 
school counseling. 

Several other observations may be made 
from these data. The amount of time being 
given to clerical work is almost exactly the 
same as that given to vocational and educa- 
tional counseling. This certainly indicates 
that inadequate provision is being made for 
clerical assistance or that the work is poorly 
organized, or both. It is not wise to have 
trained counselors working on tasks which 
can be as well done by a secretary. Also, 
little time is being given to organizing occu- 
pational information properly, though in 
most cases the librarians are probably attend- 
ing to this activity satisfactorily. 

It is quite significant that ‘working and 
talking with individual teachers’’ is reported 
by 65 per cent of the respondents and that this 
activity involves a median of 15 minutes a 
day forall persons reporting. This is a greater 
amount of time than is given to vocational 
and educational counseling. However, this 
does appear to indicate that these counselors 
keep in close touch with the other teachers 
Certainly such contacts are important and 
offer real opportunities for assistance. If 
counselors attempt to perform this duty 
effectively, further danger of overload will 


necessary. 
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part of our school programs 


Several significant questi 


by this study 


1. Should not counselors 


individuals 
reasonable working con 


=) 


2. Are 


what they 
not enjoy being j 
than masters of counselins 
of mastery 
niques be one aspect of the 


tion? 
3. Should 


counselors 


really 


not 
organizations move more rapidly t 


want 


of effective 


our nat 


clearer definitions of 


and working con 
4. What are the 
trators in this 
recognition of the need 


resp ymnsibi 


field? 


be devel yped? 


5. Can 


more c 
couragement be brought through Stat 


effective 


themselves clear 
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departments or through such accredit 


associations as the North Central Associa 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleg« 


J DWIGHT L. ARNOLD, now Director of Guidance Testing and ™ rofessor \_ 


of Education at Kent State University, was originally a high scho 
|| an Arcanum and Westerville (Ohio). 


Research at Lakewood, Ohio, for six years, after which be oo a similar ; 
He received an M.. 


l teacher 


Later, be was Director of Guidence 


degree in 


clinical psycholog y and a Ph.D. in education from The Ohio Stare v niversity. 


Dr. Arnold is a member of NVGA and APA and has just received his Pro- 
fessional Psychologist's diploma from the APA Board of Examiners 


position in Youngstown for four years. 
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A Preview of the 
“Occupational Outlook Handbook” 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN 


Assistant Chief, Occupational Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


UE TO COME ofr the press March 15, the 
D Occupational Outlook Handbook attempts 

) fill a gap counselors have long felt. 

Every counselor knows what a chore it is to 
assemble a comprehensive library of occupa- 
tional appraising what is 
needed, locating the material, ordering it, 
filing it, keeping it up to date, and putting 
it to practical use. Perhaps a greater prob- 
lem is that of gaining for himself—and im- 
parting to those he counsels—a comprehen- 
sive and dynamic picture of the entire field 
4 Occupations 

There are some 24,000 occupations in the 
United States. The counselor who has con- 
scientiously brought together a good file of 
occupational information finds it all too easy 
to get lost in the mass of material. What's 
important and what isn't? Will as many 
ceramic engineers be needed as mechanical 
engineers? As many airline hostesses as 
many lathers as carpenters? 
How does each occupation fit into the total 
picture? 

Moreover, the rapidly changing nature of 
our economic and industrial life affects all 
occupations and has to be considered in long- 
range career planning. The population of 
the United States is growing, and its average 
age is rising. Some industries are dying and 
new industries are springing up. New 
processes, machines, and products are chang- 
ing the work content and employment out- 
look for eccupations. Training require- 
ments and employers’ hiring standards are 
changing. All this means that occupational 


information 


nurses? As 
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information has to be viewed in perspecti 
and interpreted in the light of these and ot! 
major trends. 

For the counselor who has to run fast 
keep up with developments in the fields 
individual appraisal, counseling techniquc 
placement, and administration—not to met 
tion those odd jobs often assigned to hin 
“because he hasn't much else to do’’—it 
no small task to keep up with the changit 
and complex field of occupational informa 
tion. How many counselors have said, ‘‘If 
I could only find within the covers of a sing] 
book a comprehensive, up-to-date, realisti 
summary of the basic information I need « 
America’s major occupations!"’ 


Origin of the Handbook 


This problem, familiar to school and othe: 
guidance people, faced the Veterans Adminis- 
tration when it launched, within a short 
period, a vast counseling program in conne 
tion with its vocational rehabilitation and 
education activities. The VA needed infor- 
mation on the employment outlook in a 
large number of occupations; it needed it in 
convenient form, and at once. In August, 
1946, the Veterans Administration published 
VA Manual 7-1, Occupational Outlook Informa- 
tion, which represented the results of an 
extensive research into occupational trends 
and outlook carried out by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor and by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of th« 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The Man- 
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THE “OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 20 


al was published for use in VA counseling according to present plans the Han 
-nters, and copies were given to the U. S. will be revised annually 
mployment Service for each of its affiliated >. How the Handbook 1 lay D 
cal employment offices, to the U. S. Public guidance program t . 
Health Service for use in hospitals, and to ~wesengr cI aap see by Hart 
nanv veterans’ service organizations and Jager, Chief of the Uccupa oe Inf 
ie tion and Guidance Service, U. S. O 
ie Ses Education 
Interest in this manual was w idespread ; the 6. The Handb 
1947 National Convention of the National rraphs and grap! 
Vocational Guidance Association adopted a 450 pages of text 
esolution urging that the Manual be made 7. In order to aid the counselor 
available to the general public so that schools ing occupations appropriate 
ind other guidance agencies could have access vidual, the Handbook contains a guid 
» it In response to this, the Occupational its contents based on the Fic t Work 


Classification of Part IV of the Dictionary 


Outlook Handbook has now been published by Paar I 
CCM palional tie 


the U. S$. Department of Labor and the Vet- 
erans Administration and is available for Content of the Handbook 


int : ’ ; 
order. Che 288 occupations described i ide § 
deena agen manual has been improved and per cent of the professional and semi-prof 
xtended in a number of w ays, following the gional iobs in the United States. 75 1 { 
v1 "ie ¢ } ‘ete! \ ] ' ( if ! | } . 
xperience of the Veterans Administration in the jobs in skilled trades. 40 pet 
us¢ ] 7 
_ ul Occupations, 30 per cent In serv! 
i he t VIS ofr rmit y } 
] In order to orientate the user of the “OOS, the Major type Pew: - —_ 
Handbook, a wealth of background infor- smaller proportions of the administra 
an y led ineisal 
mation has been added. There are chapters sales, and semi-skilled occupati 
on the major trends in population, indus- are chapterson medical service, tea 
tries, and occupations in the United States. neering and technical, clerical, sales a 
Preceding the discussion of each group of service occupations, on th bul ling tr 
j - ve ' 
occupations is an introduction w wh di machine shop, foundry, forge-shop, | 
cusses the general status of the field, the saijroad, hotel, restaurant, and woodwork 
occupations included, the major trends, ar we eo rr eae . 
=r occupations, and on the large field o pal 
and the relationship of this to other fields. salt cataiiial 
> al é enance occupations ne voca 
The Handbook is thus a guidebook to occu- . = 
: tional interests of veterans were, of course 


pational outlook information in general. 


- eo a, a er ‘ elecr ,C ) WT ons 
2. The number of specific occupations the major criteria in selecting occupations t 


discussed has been increased to 288; in becovered, but by and large their occupation: 
addition, many additional fields are covered interests are similar to those of others w 
in a more general way in the summary sec-__ seek vocational guidan 

tions. The Handbook contains re} 


3. More complete information is given relatively small occupations, and 
on each occupation, following NVGA's come large and important ones. R 
recommended outline. The major topics lelay publicati 

“vile ul iva t 

covered in the occupational reports are 
nature of work, duties, training and quali- 
fications required, long-range employment 
outlook, earnings, and working conditions, 
, ‘ af _— ser giee Bh re 
and references to sources of further informa- cumulated, as suggested by the NVGA res 


tion. lution, and to add to the Handbook in futur 


however, than 
volume until a more perfect balas 

be achieved, it was decided to release t 
genera! public the information already a 


Tr - 


4. All the information has been brought editions. The editors will therefore be grat 
up to date as of the middle of 1948, and ful for suggestions as to the occupations to | 
added. 
' Occupational Outlook Handbook: Employment Informa- The Occupational Outlook Handbook may find 
tion on Major oo for Use in Guidance. Bulletin No manv uses. For the counselor, it will provid 


940. Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government : :; 
Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 454 pp. $1.75. a ready reference on a major portion of thos« 
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occupations and industries as to which ques 
tions may arise in a routine counseling day. 


[he teacher of classes in occupations or the 


leader of discussion groups may find it a use- 
ful supplement to a textbook; the graphic 
materials suggest charts which can be made 
up in the school for classroom work; and 
in its text students will find a picture of the 
major industrial and occupational trends in 
the United States, as well as salient facts 
about various occupations. It may also be 
useful in the training of guidance personnel 
since it presents a great deal of occupational 
information in a comprehensive manner 
Personnel workers responsible for recruiting 
and keeping trained employees will be inter- 
ested in the general employment situation 
and outlook in each field. Librarians will 
find it useful as a general reference on occupa- 
tions. Finally, it may find application in 


_/ HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (M.A., 


occupational research since it brings toget 
comparable data on a large number of occu 
tions; for example, it makes possible inter 
ing comparisons of the earnings in vari 


occupations with the amount of training 1 


quired. 

For the small school or the agency 
beginning a vocational guidance program, ¢ 
Handbook could be, if necessary, a one-volu 
library of occupational outlook informati 
though this would be desirable as a ‘‘fir 
aid’’ measure only. A single volume, h 
ever large, cannot give as much informat 


about each industry or occupation as wou 


be needed by someone seriously considet 
a specific field of work. The Occupation 
Outlook Handbook may find its best use as 
guide to the world of occupations, and as 
up-to-date summary of recent developme: 
and the outlook in major occupations 


University of Chicago) has been an a 


economist with the U. $. Department of Labor for the last ten years. Since 
1942, he has been employed in the Occupational Outlook Branch as Assistant 
| Chief. Besides directing the development of the occupational research , 


program of the Branch, Mr. Goldstein has written articles and reports on 


occupational trends and lectured to classes in occupational information for 


a counselors at a number of colleges. i 
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Occupational Information in the Schools 
An Opinion Poll of Iowa Teachers 


ROLAND G. ROSS 


State Supervisor, Guidance Services, Board for Vocational! Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


] 


HE WRITER HAS just completed for the Coefficient of correlation, chi square, at 
Iowa State Department of Vocational analysis of variance were used in the stat 
Education an investigation of the attitudes of tical treatment. Following are t 
lowa teachers with regard to occupational the investigation: 


information, the purpose of which was three- Over 90 per cent of the teachers recognized 
fold: the importance of occupational information 

First, to determine the opinions of Iowa Over 80 per cent preferred to give Ip 
teachers concerning the importance of occu- tional information as a part of the su 
pational information and how best to impart matter rather than in a separat irs¢ Or as a 
it. Second, to determine if a relatignship ex- course unit, or by setting aside homeroom 
isted between the opinions of the teachers periods for instruction in occupational infor 
concerning occupational information and the mation. Over 60 per cent felt that they |} 
factors of sex, size of high school, years of had insufficient training for fFective | 
teaching experience, months of work experi- sentation of occ upational information. Ov 
ence, credit hours in guidance, and teaching 90 per cent felt that teacher-training institu 
area. Third, to determine the implications tions should require of their graduates a 
for teaching occupational information from thorough knowledge of occupations relat 
the facts discovered in the investigation. to the field of their teaching major 


The opinion scale was administered to 
high school teachers attending the guidance 
section of the Multiple County Institutes 
held’ in Iowa during September, 1948. Re- drawn from the study: 
sponses were gathered from 562 teachers and ]. Classroom teachers recognize the in 
516 were used. portance of occupational information and 

The data were so tabulated as to reveal the are interested in making it a part of the 
opinions of teachers toward (1) occupational classwork. 
information as a curriculum content, (2) Teachers feel that occupati name 


elated x eir course can best be 
method of presenting occupational informa- mation related to theit ore 
presented as part of the subject matte: 


Implications Drawn 


The following implications have | 


Nm 


tion ) responsibility for teaching occupa- = 

Ss G3 o ) nen. 3. Teachers feel that they have had i 
tional information, (4) use of occupational frie nae hain: aD eee 
af ee ia rent reer sufficient training to present occupationa 
information for better motivation of schoo iafnemaction effectively. : 
work, and (5) the responsibility of teacher 4 Counselors should correlate work of 
training institutions for the acquainting of subject-matter teachers and also parti 
undergraduate students with occupational! pate in formal efforts to impart informa 
information. tion about occupations 
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e)' 


‘rience were significantly related around the classroom teachers themselve 





. Prior to his present appointment as State Supervisor, OIGS, in the Iowa Ss 
State Department of Vocational Education, ROLAND G. ROSS spent 10 
years in the teaching profession, 4 years in industrial fields, 5 years in the 
Iowa State Department of Vocational Education, and 18 months with the 
U. S$. Office of Education. On graduating from the Iowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falls), Mr. Ross studied at Iowa State College (Ames) 


where he received his M.S. degree. He has written 17 pamphlets on guidance 


= as well as a handbook, *‘Guidance for Secondary Schools a 





Occupational information may serve to the manner in which these Iowa tea 
as a distinct motivating factor if presented responded to the opinion scale 
conjunction with subject-matter field From the study it may be concluded t 
fact £ sex did not influence the re those responsible for directing the progr 
. leaching area, number of years of for the imparting of occupational informati 


ing experience, and number of years of in high schools should plan such a prog: 

















Vocational Information by Mail 


RALPH I 


1. FLEMING 


Guidance Bureau, New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


EW PERSONS realize the widespread inter- 
FS that is now being shown in information 
lealing with educational and occupational 
ypportunities. It is to be expected that young 

rsons in school about to decide upon a col- 

re or university for their higher education 
would show an interest in educational institu- 
ions. A similar interest in occupational in- 
mation is shown by those who wish to 
hange from one occupation to another, or to 
ipgrade themselves in their present occupa- 
tions, and for these reasons turn to private, 
rade, or technical schools, public vocational 
igh schools, veterans’ vocational schools, 
state technical institutes, and correspondence 
courses for instruction. One indication of 
this growing interest in educational and oc- 
cupational information is found in the in- 
creasing number of mail inquiries received 
luring recent years in the offices of the Gui- 
lance Bureau of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. An analysis of these in- 
quiries has been informative and should be 
#f interest to all who counsel both youth and 
adults. 

Requests show a wide diversity of interests 
Occupations as varied in character as candle- 
maker, diver, housemother, oceanographer, 
lobbyist, ropemaker, sponge fisherman, and 
wigmaker were among the 200 or more occu- 
pations on which information was requested 
over the 12-month period ending June 30, 
1948. The requests—over 1,000 in number 
_came by mail from men, women, and young 
persons engaged in some 39 different callings 
and representing all walks of life. The re- 
quests from persons in the teaching field, 
exclusive of counselors, headed the list and, in 
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looked as job possibilities. Interest in the so- 
called *‘glamour”’ fields, as represented by the 
motion picture industry, seems to be declin- 
ing 

Inquiries about occupations for men far 
yutnumbered those about women's occupa- 
tions or occupations suited to either sex 
Requests classified by months reflect the in- 
fluence of the school year, reaching a peak in 
October, falling off in December, doubtless 
lue to the Christmas vacation, rising again to 
twin peaks in February and March, and drop- 
ping off sharply at the close of the school year 
in June 

States other than New York accounted for 
386 requests during the year (27.8 per cent 
In. some instances, persons in foreign coun- 
tries—notably Canada—requested informa- 
tion on American schools and colleges and on 
American vocations. Among the countries 
represented were South Africa, Holland, Rus- 
sia, and England. 

Sources of occupational information are 
becoming more numerous. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be commended for the recent ex- 
pansion of the Department of Labor so as to 
contain such activities as those of the Occu 


pational Outlook Branch of the Burea 
Labor Statistics and the “‘Outlook”’ stu 
in women’s professional occupations 1 
being made by the Women’s Bureau of 
Department.’ Of equal importance are 
many occupational leaflets prepared by 
U. S. Office of Education and the ‘‘Industr 
Series’’ of the Bureau of Foreign and Dome 
Commerce of the U. S. Department of C: 


merce. Many State governments, too, a: 


supplementing, through their own Depar 
ments of Labor and of Commerce, occu 


tional information applicable to their resp 


I 
tive political divisions. Finally, an increa 


ing amount of such information is bei: 
compiled and distributed by various found 
tions working in the field of economics, 

labor organizations, employers’ associatior 
women's magazines, and by a number of we! 


known private organizations. This is pro 
ing helpful to counselors, personnel directors 


employment service personnel, VA offic 
and staff, as well as to others who coun: 
youth and adults regarding occupations 


For a comprehensive review of these stu 


O pations, XXVII (Dec., 1948), p. 220 


, RALPH D. FLEMING has been connected with the New York State a 
Education Department since 1925 when he was appointed Research Assistant 
in vocational education. In 1937, he was transferred to the Guidance 


Bureau to serve in the same capacity 


and field work for the Immigration Commission, Tariff Board, Census 

Bureau, Commission on Industrial Relations, War Labor Board, and other 

governmental and State agencies. He is a graduate of Stanford University 
and holds degrees (M.A. and Ph.D.) from the University of Pennsylvania ‘a 


Before this, Dr. Fleming did research 


























Professional Growth through Volunteer Counseling 


JOHN L. WALKER 


Former Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Wood, Wisconsin 


FTER HIS DISCHARGE from the Army in at the YMCA office. At such busy times a 
January, 1946, the writer found time ‘‘downtown shopping’’ nights, two « 
to read Carl R. Roger's stimulating book, sclors were on duty. Others were on call 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, and the equally the event of illness or vacations. Eventually 
interesting Counseling with Returned Servicemen we formed ourselves into an organization of 
by Rogers and Wallen.! It was intriguing to sorts, complete with chairman, a: | 


follow the progress of the interviews recorded monthly dinner meetings to whi 
in these two volumes. Asaresult, the writer vited representatives of social ag 
felt a strong desire to try for himself the counselors and psychologists fron 


l 
described techniques of non-directive coun- public and private organizations. In thi 


seling, since all of his previous counseling ex- way, we could learn about each other's work 
perience had been directive in nature. Work- and discuss our various cases 
ing as he was at that time as vocational ad- It was nearly six months, however, befor 


viser in an organization so busy that there out interviews began to approach in calibre 
was no time during the day for trying outnew those outlined in the books which had in 


methods, the writer hit upon the idea of spired them. It was difficult at first to keey 
volunteering his services as counselor to the quict and to wait through the silences, to 
local YMCA, which had not yet offered any choose the proper words so as to reflect feel 


such service to the community. The idea of ings instead of phrases. But the procedure 
doing so rather appealed to them and the was very effective in many cases; in addition 
writer was shortly installed in an office open- this opportunity to utilize non-directive coun 


ing off the lobby where he would be available _ seling methods seemed to reflect itself in our 


for counseling one night a week. A large day-to-day counseling. It provided, in fa 
sign in the lobby informed the passing public the sort of experience for v . we had 
that a counselor was now at their service for been looking 
“educational, vocational, and personal coun- After our “‘organizatior 1 be 
scling."’ The first clients began arriving that operation for six or seven months, and afte! 
very evening. After a few weeks, several frequent requests from yunselees for testin 
friends—also counselors—expressed their de- we ordered a fairly complete set of tests, 11 
sire to take part in the program so that they, cluding some with which we not fami 
too, might acquire experience in the non- iat but with which we wished to becom 
directive type of counseling. quainted 

Within a short time, there were seven Today, after being in operation for ov 


counselors available for evening consultation two years, we feel that we are ready to try a 
new type of counseling experience. We are 
‘Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New considering two choices: either the counse 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942); Carl R. Rogers and le] ; 
I ~, dagage Peps bedtee oem, inquents referred to us by th Ca 
John L. Wallen, Counseling with Returned Servicemen (New ing of del qu ° . 7 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946). police department, or of federal par 
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it 1 suggest that Dy tarting a similar prov ide quarters, tests, and pernaps a mol 

gram in their own towns many counselors’ meal. for the counselors. Among such gr 
may perform a community service, while at are the YMCA, YWCA, Rotarians, Kiwa 
same time gaining experience in those Lions, Junior Chamber of Comm 
cling techniques which cannot be Chamber of Commerce, the Optimists 


pursued in the course of their regular Sometimes, it may be added, unexp 
work values may result from such services, as v 
For example, there are many service groups neatly illustrated in our own situation w 
ire on t ulert for worthwhile pro one of the counselors married one of 
por nd who might be glad to YMCA secretaries 





e JOHN L. WALKER (M.A., University of Wisconsin) taught psychology +. 
: 


for one year in a junior college; was a high school counselor in a suburb of 
Minneapolis for two years; and did classification work in the Army from 


143 to 1946. After his discharge, he worked as Vocational Adviser for the 
{ VA, then as Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education at theVA | 
Hospital in Wood, Wisconsin, from which position he resigned last October 
in order to study for bis Ph.D. in guidance at the University of Wisconsin 
Mr. Walker is a Professional Member of NVGA and an Associate of the 


> APA ‘i 
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We're an Important Organization 


OST OF US are so preoccupied with our of the School of the Air at 
daily tasks that we overlook the fact radio efforts for some yea 
that this vocational guidance which we prac- The Association has a 
tice is of moment to large segments of the of collaboration with foundati In 193 
population. The man in the street is vitally the J. C. Penney Foundation, w! had 


interested in vocational guidance. To dis- cational guidance as one of its pr 


cover this fact you need only to whisper that felt that its objectives could be 


you're a vocational counselor. His ears through the instrumentality of the National 
prick up at once, for he has queries regarding Vocational Guidance Associa and so 
his own vocational problems and he is worry- paid the salary of a Field Secretary for t 
ing about his child's vocational planning. Association 

Vocational counselors in schools tell us In 1933, the Trustees of the Carnegie ( 
that their work day is almost twenty-four poration decided that in order to fulf 
hours long, so great is the number of young responsibility to society it should « 
people who desire their services. They are to the development of vocational guida 
also asked to appear before Rotary, Kiwanis, It organized the National Occupational ( 
Parent-Teacher clubs, etc. They are con-_ ference to serve as a central clearinghouse f 
sulted by social agencies since often the re- information about vocational problen 
habilitation of a case cannot proceed until considered that the journal published by th 
the client has received vocational guidance National Vocational Guidance Association 


But our influence extends beyond the would be an effective medium to use; a 


boundaries of the communities in which we cordingly, it proposed a partnership whereby 
work as individuals. Through the National NOC and NVGA should publish jointly the 
Vocational Guidance Association in which journal now known as OccupaTIoNs, 
we are united professionally we wield in- Vocational Guidance Journal. NOC consi 
fluence on a nation-wide scale. Our Associa- the Journal of such importance that 
tion has been called on repeatedly by the pended $100,000 on the periodica 


United States Office of Education, the De- Thus far we have mentioned 
partment of Labor, United States Employ- fluence exerted nationally by the Nationa 
ment Service, Veterans Administration, and Vocational Guidance Associatior We hav 
other government agencies to recommend however, a further influence of intermationa 
measures affecting national welfare. scope. The Association 1 laborat 


Our activities in the radio field furnish an with the United Nations Educational, 
example. In 1934, the Columbia Broad- tific and Cultural Organization in eff 
casting Company wanted to incorporate to further vocational guidance am 
lessons on vocational problems in the “‘Ameri- member nations. Occupations, the 
can School of the Air."’ They turned for Journal of the Association, is sent regularly 
help to the National Vocational Guidance toa large number of foreign countries wh 
Association. ItsCommittee on Radiocollabo- we hope it serves toenlighten their leaders a 


rated and supervised the vocational content to the philosophy and technique 
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tional guidance. The headquarters of the 
Association are visited by many foreign 
visitors who seek information on the methods 
through which we have promoted vocational 
guidance in the United States. 

These thoughts about the public services 
rendered by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association were aroused by letters 
from readers calling attention to an article 
by Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. In an article 
entitled ‘‘Mind Meddlers,’’ published in the 
Woman's Home Companion for December, 1948, 
Dr. Fishbein exposed the quacks who prey 
on people beset by emotional and vocational 
problems. In urging action to eradicate such 
malpractitioners, Dr. Fishbein writes: ‘‘In 
the psychological field there are likewise 
three organizations believed to be ethical 
and competent, the American Psychiatric 
Association, the American Psychological 
Association, and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. If these three so- 
cieties would cooperate in establishing a 
board to create standards and certify prac- 
titioners, there would be little difficulty in 
getting the forty-eight states to adopt legis- 
lation implementing their decision. And 
experience has shown that such laws, backed 


up by prosecution, are the very best weapons 


against quackery.”’ 
Dr. Fishbein probably did not know that 


our Association has established standards { 


vocational counselors and has set up ma- 


chinery for certifying agencies. His sug 


gestion that we unite with the two other 


professional bodies in demanding legislatio: 


may be worth considering. Of significance to 


our present discussion is the fact that NVGA 
is thus publicly paired with two such dis 
tinguished professional organizations. 

Much more evidence could be adduced in 
dicating the prestige which the National 
Vocational Guidance Association has wor 
during the thirty-six years of its existence 
We accept with modesty the honors paid us 
for we realize that they are not directed to- 
ward us as individual practitioners but to- 
ward our professional association; also, 
that they bespeak the urgency and universal- 
ity of the need for sound vocational guidance 
These expressions of esteem and confidence 
should fill us with renewed courage and 
should stimulate us to greater endeavors to 
provide society with the professional voca- 
tional guidance it so desperately desires. 


—H. D. K 


Our Readers Write... 


The Complete Counselor 
To the Editor. 


A* AUTHORITIES agree that in giving vocational 
guidance we must know people and we must 
know occupations. But, unhappily, among those 
persons Who claim to give vocational guidance 
those who pay equal attention to jobs and to 
people are in the glorious minority. 

Having recently served as Chairman of the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee of the New York City 
Branch of NVGA, I examined the reports covering 
surveys of local guidance agencies which had ap- 
plied for certification by the national Association. 
Most of these agencics dwelt on the pains they 
take in examining clients. A few mentioned their 
occupational! libraries. Some pointed out their 


proximity to a placement agency. To questions 
asked them about knowledge of occupations, the 
answers were usually in the affirmative, but few 
details were given. Many, particularly the private 
practitioners, spoke only of their ‘clinical work,”’ 
“deep therapy," and of their ‘‘psychology”’ con 
nections. 

Reading these reports, one gained the impression 
that many practitioners feel that training in psy 
chology alone qualifies them to practice vocational! 
guidance. They seem to attach little importance 
to knowledge of jobs, industry, and labor market 
trends. Their chief aim is to ‘‘adjust the indi 
vidual.’ This aim is, of course, legitimate and 
often has to come before, or in the process of, voca- 
tional guidance, but it is mot, in itself, Vocational 
Guidance. A psychologist may be trained in 























nseling techniques but without vocational con- 
nt his interview sometimes resembles a beauti- 
fully wrapped—but empty—box. 


Let us look at the other side of the picture. 
There are those who think only of ‘‘opportuni- 
ties."' Some are my co-workers in public employ- 
ment offices. They use the results of occupational 
and labor market research as though these consti- 
tuted the chief substance of vocational guidance. 
They pour out their occupational knowledge to 
the counselee as though it were the whole story 
for him or her. If there is a scarcity of jobs for 
draftsmen, they hasten to inform each person who 
asks about such work of this condition. It doesn't 
matter that the counselee may have had the best 
nossible training or experience in this field. The 
counselor must tell him all he knows of the job. 
And, worse, the counselor often gives out full job 

formation before examining the individual; he 
asks too few preliminary questions. A boy may 
have great potentiality for art work, but if this 
field is crowded he must be told about it at once— 
even though he may already realize this fact but 
believe his talent to be unusual enough to form a 
reasonable of success. The counselor 
who over-emphasizes the labor market in his 
counseling will seldom delve deeply enough to find 
out if his client should be encouraged even though 
jobs in his line are relatively few. 


insurance 


Often, too, those counselors with a labor-market 
bias give out the facts they have amassed even 
where they are not needed. They talk as if the 
statistical mean applied specifically to the person 
then being interviewed. Placement personnel who 
do vocational guidance often do not know enough 
about individual appraisal—the analysis of the 
total individual. The research worker also gives 
us trouble. A researcher in medicine seldom at- 
tempts to treat a patient. But in the field of voca- 
tional guidance, some researchers (psychologists 
and economists) will advise any individual who 
will listen to them. 

Vocational guidance is a difficult profession. 
Even though it may draw on many other disci- 
plines, it still remains a separate and distinct pro- 
fession. The trained vocational counselor draws 
on the findings of the psychologist and the expert 
in individual and group adjustment. He also 
utilizes the work of the economist and statistician 
in the course of his own unique task of assisting 
the individual to choose a satisfactory field of work 
or to adjust to his job. 

Vocational counselors need to use wide, deep 
knowledge of people and jobs. Neither the im- 
parting of information nor the process of helping 
the individual to know or accept himself is the 
whole job to be done. Let us not continue to have 
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our work discredited because we still permit those 


Evetyn Mt 
Employment Counseling Specialist 
Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Employment Service 
- ; , 
W asbington, LD. ( 


February 4, 1949 








Who's Who—and Where 








@ To ovr Reapers 


We are always pleased 


to receive and publish items of interest t 
about NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal hear from you—and about y 


’ 


Harotp |. Diitton has recently received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ft 
University. Dr. Dillon, formerly Specialist 
in Education for the National Child Lal 


Committee, has now been appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the Public Educati Asso 


ciation of Pennsylvania with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. He will 
summer New 
this year. 


] rurTe 
| { 


] 
aisO ie€¢ 


York Univer 


sessions of 


Josepn Strussins has left his position at 
Long Island University to accept a position as 
Vocational Counselor with the Jewish Voca- 


tional Service in Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning 
the middle of March 


Joszpx C. Heston, Director of the Bureau of 
Testing and Research, DePauw University, 
has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence 
for the spring semester. He will teach clinical 
psychology and projective techniques in the 
Graduate School, the University of New 
Mexico, and will give courses in New York 


University during the summer session. 


The Trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, announce the promotion of 
Donatp E. Super from Associate Professor to 
Professor of Education. 

Also announced by the 
appointment of ALBERT S 


Trustees is the 
THOMPSON aS 


Associate Professor of Education, beginning 
with the fall of 1949. Since 1945, Dr. Thomp- 
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son has been Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. He was formerly instructor in 
psychology and Research Assistant at the 
University of Pennsylvania where he worked 
with Morris S. Viteles on the selection and 
training of aircraft pilots. He received the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania in 1943. Dr. Thompson has had a 
variety of experience as teacher in public 
schools, industrial consultant, supervisor of 
a guidance center, and university placement 
officer. He has served as President of the 
Middle Tennessee Branch of NVGA. Dr. 
Thompson will give instruction in Vocational 
Guidance and Occupational Adjustment. 


Mitton Friepman, who for the past three 
years has been Vocational Counselor with the 
Vocational Guidance and Placement in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has now been appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the Jewish Vocational Service 
of Toronto (Canada). 


Ear James McGratu has been appointed 
by President Truman to serve as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education immediately follow- 
ing Senate confirmation, in place of John W. 
Studebaker who resigned last July. Dr. 
McGrath is editor of the Journal of General 
Education and author of a number of books on 
education. With a long history of outstand- 
ing achievements in the field of education, he 
leaves a position as Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago. He has been a 
member of the NEA for many years and since 
1946 has served on the Executive Committee 
of the Department of Higher Education. 


The following visiting professors, instruc- 
tors, and lecturers—all NVGA members— 
will be included on the summer faculty in the 
Department of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, School of Education, New York 
University, classes to begin June 6 and end 
September 9: 

Marion Sregx, Supervising Psychologist, 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York 
City; Cornetia WituiaMs, Associate Pro- 
fessor, University of Minnesota; Wiii1aM 
Wirxins, Associate Professor, Loyola Uni- 
versity; Mitton Scuweser, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Associated Colleges of Upper New 


York; Hexen R. Smitu, Director, Vocationa! 
Advisory Service, New York City, and NV- 
GA Trustee; Witutiam Cotte, Assistant 
Director, Guidance Bureau, University of 
Kansas; Joun S. Cuartton, Guidance ( 
ordinator, High School, Nyack, N. Y.; 
Don D. Prosser, Director, Guidance Cente: 
University of Southern California; and 
Epwarp Rosgser, Acting Director, Guidance 
Services, State of Missouri. 


C. G. Browne, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Psychology, Wayne Univer- 
sity, will be a visiting professor at the Uni 
versity of Illinois during the 1949 summe: 
session. He will offer graduate courses in 
occupational information and vocational and 
educational guidance in the College of Edu- 


cation. 


You Might Like to Read... 





w ‘College on Crutches,’’ by Charles Roth, 
Executive Officer, Health Guidance Board 
City College of New York. Description of 
the program now operating at City College, 
in which disabled students receive help in 
three important areas: classroom situations 
study needs, and extramural problems. Ap- 
peared in The Crippled Child, October, 1948 
(Reprints available from the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3) 


w “A New Series of Achievement Tests f 
Use in Schools for the Blind,’’ by Samuel! P 
Hayes. A continuation of a previous article 
(Dec., 1948) noted for attention of Journal! 
readers in the February Occupations. Found 
in Outlook for the Blind and The Teachers Forum 
January, 1949. (Pp. 1-6) 


w “The Management Consultant,’’ by Harold 
B. Maynard. A practical article by a wel! 
known management consultant, listing quali- 
fications necessary for young men wishing to 
enter this field. See Modern Management, 
February, 1949. (Pp. 4-5) 
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e ‘Textile Education—Job Opportunities,"’ 
yy Bertrand W. Hayward (Director, Phila- 
elphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia). The 
writer discusses the textile industry and its 
six great divisions, tells of the opportunities 

offers to young people, and lists textile 
courses available at ten colleges and institu- 
Found in School and College Placement, 
December, 1948. (Pp. 16-22) “‘Recreation 
Leadership as a Field of Work” is another 
article in the same issue which is unusual and 
vf value. Prepared by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, New York, it brings to- 
gether the facts and opportunities of the 
recreation field. (Pp. 62-66) 


tions. 


g ‘The Worker's View of Job Opportunity,” 
by Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister 
Proposes the theory that it is the knowledge 
and beliefs of the worker himself concerning 
job ee which are the important 
considerations—not the economic theory of 
job choices as usually conceived by the 
trained observer. Adapted from a chapter 
in the authors’ forthcoming book, Job Hori- 
zons: A Study of Labor Mobility (Harper's) 
Found in Advanced Management, December, 
1948. (Pp. 170-177) 


@ ‘Are Vocational Orientation Courses 
Worth Their Salt?’’ by C. Harold Stone, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota. Whether or not courses in oc- 
cupations can be effective substitutes for 
personal counseling is here discussed. This 
article is a slightly revised version of the 
report of an evaluation study originally 
published by the Committee on Educational 
Research (1941). Found in the Summer, 
1948, edition of Educational and Psychological 
Measurement. (Pp. 161-181) 


a ‘Using Tests in the Modern Secondary 
School,"’ by Joseph E. King. A complete re- 
port on the testing problem in the schools, 
prepared under the editorial direction of the 
Committee on Testing of the N.A.S.S.P 
Areas discussed are the why, the what, and 
the how of testing, and how to interpret and 
use test results. Many charts are used to 
illustrate test usage and réferences are listed. 
Occupies most of the December, 1948, issue of 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. (Pp. 5-92) 
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@ "A Superintendent Looks at Guidan 
by Edgar M. Finck, former Supervising Pris 


cipal, Toms River, New Jersey. NEA Jour 
nal, December, 1948 Pp. 594 

@ “Some Current Issues in Guida 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, [Teachers College, ¢ 

bia University 4 speech made by Dr 
Lloyd- ones as part of the All- llege | 
series. Originally published he Te 
College Record, November, 1947, tl 

has also been reprinted by Work and Traini 
December, 1948 (Virginia State B 
Education, Richmond, Va O 

of guidance in the public sch 

upon here, with some empha pla 

the place of vocational i 

systems. 

@ Organizing the Counseling S 
edited by Donald E. Kitch. A series of 
short papers by California school inselot 
skilfully coordinated by the guest 

State Supervisor, OIGS, California) into 
over-all picture of various caunseling plat 
now in successful operation in Califor 
secondary schools. See the California Journa 


Education, December, 1948 
Pp. 472-487 


i 


of Secondary 
‘*Guidance Issue"’ 


@ ‘‘What is Ahead of Older High-S 


Boys"’ and “Guidance in High Schools” a1 
two of the titled editorials in the Decemb 
1948, School Revieu Both are well wort 
reading. Written by Robert C. Woelln 
the first editorial points up necessity [ 


‘ 


vocational planning for boys of pre-draf 
age; the second discusses the weaknesses 
the school guidance program and sugg« 
measures which can be taken the 
(Pp. 561-564; 568-572) 


against 


@ ‘California Committee Studies Tra 
Young People,’’ by Mary B. Perry, Direct 
of the Scudy of Transient Youth. Present 
local problem from the standpoint of ever) 
community's interest Recommendations at 
listed for government (local, state, and fed 
eral) action, including the acute “d for 
counseling and employment centers. Tells 
such action we ties 2 taken in four comn 
ties. In The Child, November, 
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\X Juice tar NVGA Branches represented 
at the Washington, D. C., Regional 
Conference! are not ready to urge that organ- 
izers of such epic events be given campaign 
ribbons with battle stars, they feel that the 
idea merits consideration. Lest any mis- 
understanding arise, it should be stated at 
once that the NVGA Regional Conference 
held in Washington, D. C., on November 20, 
1948, was eminently successful, that the par- 
ticipants in the Conference—the speakers, 
workshop leaders, workshop consultants— 
reported themselves as stimulated and grati- 
fied and not at all sorry to have missed what 
was perhaps as beautiful a day of Washington 
Indian summer as could have been desired. 

The Conterence was a one-day affair, in 
deference to those who had to travel far and 
leave quickly, but it offered a rich program. 

Washington's chief advantage as a conference 
center is its availability to many speakers of 
national reputation. This was evident in the 
roster of speakers: Donald E. Super, Walter 
V. Bingham, Ira D. Scott, Alfred Marrow, 
Harry Jager, Leona Buchwald, Seymour 
Wolfbein, Leonard Miller, Max Baer, Carl A. 
Heinz, Charles Odell, Arthur Benson, and 

others. 

' Participating branches were: Central, Philadelphia, 
and Keystone Saeed Richmond and Norfolk 


(Virginia); Tri-State (West Virginia); Baltimore (Mary- 
land); and the District of Columbia. 
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r + Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Reports from 
CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


The Washington, D. C., Regional Conference 


District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia—November 20, 1948 




















The opening session, chaired by Leona 
Buchwald, started with an address by Donald 
E. Super, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
“Vocational Guidance and the Use of Human 
Resources.’ Dr. Super emphasized the re- 
lationship between education and guidance 
He stated: 

“Education is, literally, the process of leading 
out, that is, of developing. And guidance is con 
cerned with guiding this development in such a 
way as to bring out the best of the latent possi- 
bilities in the individual and to enable him ¢ 
utilize his environment most effectively for 
growth. It is obvious, then, that education 
and guidance must go hand in hand: if education 
is offered without guidance, the result is human 
and economic waste; if guidance is offered with- 
out education, it too often operates in a vacuum 
and leads nowhere.”’ 

In developing his theme, Dr. Super pointed 
to the availability in the schools of try-out 
experiences, of time needed for the individual 
to gain experiences and insights and for the 
processes of development and maturation to 
take place, and thus for a more valid occupa- 
tional choice to be made. He also traced the 
use of vocational guidance in salvaging human 
resources at a time of unemployment in the 
early 30's and, contrariwise, in making the 
most effective use of all available human re- 
sources during wartime. In reconverting 
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from military to civilian life, he pointed out, 

‘vocational counselors, placement workers, 
and personnel men were called upon to pro- 
vide information, instruments, and personnel 
for the implementation of the largest program 
of vocational guidance and placement ever 
carried out."’ 

In discussing non-school guidance services, 
Dr. Super emphasized the useful function that 
they perform but suggested that the absence 
of opportunity for exploration of the client's 
underlying attitudes toward available facts 
and lack of time for try-out limit their use- 
fulness. In conclusion, he urged that voca- 
tional guidance is a concern of the whole 
community, starting with the school, but 
that as young people leave school, gain ex- 
perience, and are changed by their experi- 
ences, they need further help ‘“‘in finding 
suitable training, in adjusting to new work- 
ing conditions, or in developing attitudes 
which make it easier to find success and satis- 
faction in one’s work.”’ 


Study of the American 
Council on Education 


Dr. Super’s address laid the foundation for 
three presentations discussing the results of 
actual researches on the theme. The first 
study reported was that of the American 
Council on Education, “‘Study of Disabled 
Veterans in Colleges and Universities." 
Ralph J. Strom, director of the study, stated 
that the study was designed to determine the 
services offered by colleges and universities 
today to disabled veterans now in college. 
The findings indicated that many colleges are 
providing excellent facilities for their handi- 
capped students, such as special assistance in 
housing, classroom instruction, physical edu- 
Cation, transportation, etc. However, inter- 
views with disabled veterans in a nation-wide 
survey revealed that many institutions were 
not providing the necessary facilities or, if 
so, the programs did not reach some of the 
disabled students. The speaker recommended 
that each institution delegate to one individ- 
ual the responsibility for coordinating ac- 
tivities on behalf of handicapped students. 

The next speaker was the Director of the 
Veterans Administration Advisement and 
Guidance Service, Ira D. Scott. Dr. Scott re- 


ported on the researches accon plis 
progress, in evaluation of vocatik Nal advise 
ment of veterans. The 
into three categories 
to the improvement of counsc 
devices; (2) those relating to the impr 
ment of counseling methods or techni yu 


] 


and (3) studies which evaluate the 


problems treated fa 


ness of counseling and guidance. In his pr 
entation, Dr. Scott limited himself largely 
researches of the third category. Cor 


these, he indicated the types of questi 
probed by the inquiries, commented 

ing their adequacy, and presented i 
detail the data provided by 

In conclusion, the speaker pointed ip th 


tremendous savings in g 


OVCTI i X} 
tures which would have accrued if all veteras 
entering training had had adv 
vice. 

Secondary-School 
Guidance Programs 

The third speaker, Arthur L. B 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
evaluating secondary-schoo] guidat pt 
grams in the conservation of human 
sources. Mr. Benson pointed to the com 
plexity of the evaluation pro as a primary 


reason for lack of comprehensive reseat 


in this area. He indicated, however, that 


guidance is finding increasing acceptance by 

school authorities as indicated by the great 

number of counselors employed. Opiniot 

polls of parents reveal a strong f 

guidance services, Mr. Benson reported. In 
; rit 


drawing conclusions from a number of 
the speaker stated that research seems to in 
dicate that combinations of guidance 

niques produce better results than doc 
any one technique. The limited availabi! 
of guidance services to students and, too ft 
quently, the narrow functions of gut lan 


where it is available tend 


} 


to limit its human 
conservation value 

The Conference program provided for fiv 
concurrent workshops; group held 
morning and afternoon sessions, the first of 
these taking place immediately after th 
morning General Session 

The Conference as a body met again for 
lunch. The luncheon speaker, introduced by 


cac b 
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Harry A. Jager, Chief, OIGS, U. S. Office of 
Education, was Alfred Marrow, President of 
the Harwood Manufacturing Company, New 
York City. Dr. Marrow, a successful indus- 
trialist who holds a Ph.D., spoke on ‘‘Job 
Satisfaction—the Worker and His Job.” 
He limited himself to two aspects of the 
between the 


problem: the relationship 


worker and his superior, and the worker's 
parti pation In goal-setting 

[he speaker underscored the key position 
of the foreman in industry by pointing to the 
apprehension of the entering worker with 
respect to his acceptance by the group, his 
adjustment to the job, and his mastery of 
necessary skills. As group leader the foreman 
is in a crucial position to affect group atti- 
tudes. The speaker also pointed out that, in 
spite of his key position, the foreman often 
receives the shortest training period of any 
plant employee. The effect of poor leader- 
ship on the worker and on the defensiveness 
assumed by the foreman when rejected by the 
group was made evident,in the address. In 
changing leadership styles, Dr. Marrow's 
staff used a number of techniques, among 
them “‘role playing’’ or psychodrama. The 
flexibility, reality, and dramatic qualities of 
this approach were presented through de- 
scriptions of actual sessions in the plant and 
gave to the audience a sense of the validity 


and importance of this technique. 


The Worker and 
Goal-Setting 


The speaker's attitude with respect to the 
participation of the worker in goal-setting is 
reflected in these two sentences: “‘In industrial 
democracy, as in political democracy, definition of 
goals is @ task to which all persons should contrib- 
ute. Each must have a voice in formulating the 
ends for which he is going to work.’ Two points 
were made with respect to the worker and 
goal-setting. The speaker cited controlled 
experiments as evidence of the dependence of 
the individual, in his attempts to reach set 
goals, upon the standards of the group to 
which he belongs. Here, the speaker proved 
convincingly the relationship between levels 
of aspiration by the worker and the known 
existence of group standards. The second 
point made as to goal-setting dealt with the 
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importance of giving the worker an 


tunity to share in decisions affecting him 


“Giving workers the feeling of being part 
an in-group with some decision power ma! 
possible successful and realistic group discussi 
and group decision procedures These w [ 
tially tried on less fundamental probl ms 
as the kind of music to be played, hours of 
ing and quitting, length of time for lun 
ods, etc., and then to include 
fundamental matters as quality control, pr 
tion standards, time and motion study, and 1 
setting. While it would be dangerous to i 


duce such democratic practices without car 


preparation, we believe that it can | 
fully managed when the working relation 


One possible hazard | 


expanded 


> Succ 


been fairly cooperative 
management in a subgroup with a strong 

feeling is the setting of a group standard 
Where the attitudes tow 
this er 


cerning production 
Management become antagonistic, 
standard may take the form of a restrictio 
production to a given level. This phenom 

of restriction is likely to happen in a group that 
e.g., fears it may be transferred to a new j 
Thus, while strong belongingness leads 
satisfaction and high morale it does at the sa 
time create new problems for management.’ 


The following quotation seems to sum 
Dr. Marrow’s attitude, and it is quoted her 
because i: was said not by a social! psycho! 
gist with his eye on adequate interpersor 
relations, but by a successful industrialist 
who apparently sees in these concepts tl 
answer to many current ills: 


‘The human past is clearly no longer a sai! 
guide to the present or future. It has not | 
for some time but we are now at a point whe 
drastic readjustment in our interpersonal rela 
tions appears necessary if we are to survive. \\ 
must take charge of our own destiny, and t! 
role of the psychologist, the psychiatrist, a: 
the counselor must not only be that of therapist 
but, even more important, that of social stat 
man. In this new role he must become mot 
familiar with the non-psychological fundamen 
tals of the practical problems of everyday livit 
so that in his interaction with employers, uni 
officials, parents, educators or legislators he 
better equipped to discuss the problem in ; 
totality instead of as an expert on just one pha 


of the problem."’ 


Following the luncheon meeting, the cot 
ference group adjourned to the second session 
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of the five workshop groups. These work- use of projective va 
shops were concerned with the following the total individual, and counselor-training 
areas in guidance: Individual Appraisal, ee a a ae 
Evaluation of Guidance and Counseling, Pi hes anh 
Child Growth and Development, Coordina- Te 
- ° . wo-tn S 
tion of Placement Services, and Current De- show were ' 
velopment in Occupational Research.' Fol- ea, ition c] a 7 a in = 1" sie 
lowing the afternoon workshop Sessions, the business. industry. cantlicieeianiie wank e. at 
Conference again met in General Session, the Veterans Administratio 4 
chaired by John F. Showalter, Director of problems discussed were the { A 
Instruction, Richmond (Va.) Public Schools 
"ae : » . ] Need for clarification of ectives to be 
Ac this time, the Chairmen of the Workshop Boe siete Teccnaiet Aptana 
Sessions made brief reports, summarized in the ? died of iS ee OO Oe 
following workshop reports: a guidance program. 
3. Determination of timing in evaluation stud 
Workshop on Individual Appraisal ies so as to allow a proper amount of ti! 
e d for the counselee to act upon t n 
[he purpose of this workshop was to stress Bian 
the importance of considering as a whole the e] “ nei sls" , 
person being appraised in vocational gui- ap ae! 
lance rather than from any one aspect. The k  Siealeesienteeel 
two most important parts of the process it- hae thee Goveltee ot “| 
self (the testing program and the interview sanaihi 
were first evaluated). The necessity of choos A asad aff amecnntts coteute 
ing the ug tests was emphasized, as well as - Need aa ioe "eg lags tee —e 
the need for valid criteria. The tendency to EWA BORA 
use short, easily administered tests was de- , 
preciated since chance plays too large a part It was proposed that { ' 


] idan miohrt ' P f low 


for entire reliability. The point was dis- ¢valuating gu 
cussed that too much attention has been paid ing objectives 
to tests and too little to the interview. 


| -emine fror mp} ‘ ‘ 
From the standpoint of the public schools, , si pee ERNST Ce tl 
the importance of approaching the study of ge si decrenrege ark.” cassenegpsegg 
any child from all aspects was stressed oon 9 Raper. utes 
Material should be gathered prior to counsel- it aes see. OM 
ing, in a cumulative record dating from pre- 7 pea pol neteagg 


school or kindergarten days, including not . ™/e oe way Pee 


vA LO determine wh r 

only test results but scholastic records, health BAP er EAT DE Df ON 

both mental and physical), activities includ- ada re Ae . 
ing work record, and a socio-economic study anes ae : 

. . . . . - hy ana employ “T requit mM cs a : Vv rKe! 
of the family. This is important also for the 1 

. ‘ rights and benefits chan among workers w 
adult client. lid h 
. . did not have such information 
In the guidance of emotionally and physi- . 2 : 
¢ ¢ ; To determine to what extent employers ar 


cally handicapped persons, there is the neces- 
sity of accepting and understanding every 
individual as he is; of emphasizing the 
periods during which he has adjusted well The group emphasized the point that re 
rather than badly; and of creating an inter- search is needed to discover sound evaluati 
personal situation in which the client can methods 

accept emotionally as well as intellectually 


securing from educational institutions sat 


factory personnel data on new employces 


Workshop on Current Developmen 


the suggestions of the counselor. fucnt 7. j 
; " i” CCh pati Na Ke (arc ) 
Other questions discussed deale with the 4 2 
status of minority groups in guidance, the The Chairman of this group noted ¢l 





1 Si : his workshop felt it had been successfu 
Since a complete program appeared in Occupations, “*hec it had raised more problems than it 
J . ! c - ‘ a . sec . La' ¢ L) aX al 

Nov., 1948 (Pp. 131-132) names of chairmen, consult- ccaus 


ants, and records need not befrepeated here. had settled."’ Its topic had been interpr 
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broadly, taking as its problem the use of 
occupational information as well as its collec- 
tion. The test was applied as to whether 
consumers of occupational information— 
counselors and clients—find it useful. 

The functions of various governmental 
agencies in providing occupational informa- 
tion were reviewed; a number of new de- 
velopments, such as the pending revision of 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
etc., were discussed. 

The group also discussed the problem 
faced by the consumer of occupational infor- 
mation: whether such information should be 
slanted toward the counselor or the client. 
The opinion was offered that occupational in- 
formation has to be variously presented in 
order to be useful in counseling, placement, 
and in job evaluation. The need was ex- 
pressed (with reference to the nature of occu- 
pational information) for inclusion of data on 
the social and economic background within 
which the worker finds his place. 


Workshop on Coordination 
of Placement Services 


Participants included representatives from 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Placement 
Service of the Baltimore Public Schools, the 
Department of Psychology of the Catholic 
University, Employment and Vocational 
Bureau of Philadelphia, University of Mary- 
land, and the Veterans Administration. 

The problem for discussion was *‘Meeting 
the Placement Needs of Young People” 
(i.c., drop-outs, graduates, students doing 
part-time work, and students needing work- 
school programs). 

It was agreed that young people require 
orientation in order to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and work; that they must be 
helped to achieve a realistic conception of the 
job world. It was pointed out that young 
people must have information about them- 
selves as well as about work. Discussion de- 
veloped the point that only a limited number 
of young people seek help in finding jobs, 
partly because jobs are relatively easy to get 
at present, and there is a lack of information 
about placement services. It was also re- 
vealed that in different cities coverage of 
school graduates by USES workers Tiffers 
considerably. 


Discussion of placement problems of the 


handicapped revealed that although referrals 
during National Handicapped Week in- 
creased 33 per cent in one city, there were no 
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more placements than usual. Various reason 
for this situation were adduced. There wa 
agreement, however, that, generally, 
Sevenhat of the handicapped has gone 
Apparently handicapped veterans are being 
hired and in some instances preferred. Ex- 
isting relationships between placement s 
vices were explored and what such relati 
ships should be was discussed. It was re- 
vealed that there is an interchange of inf 
mation between schools and employment: 
services; that the testing facilities of the em- 
ployment services are occasionally used | 
the schools; etc. 

The group explored also the non~ 
ability of vesting responsibility for placing 
the Risiiceneel in a particular agen 
the influence of placement services in bring 
about curriculum changes in the schools; t! 
tendency of an employment agency to satisf; 
the employer rather than to make the bes: 
placement for the young applicant. T! 
group emphasized the desirability of coo: 
nation between placement services, and 
need for allocation of functions and activiti: 


| 


1esit 


Only a postscript is in order: At the end 
of the Conference day, conferees left the con- 
ference hall, tired but reasonably content. In 
the last general session, conferees voted 1 
urge the Conference Committee to publish 
the findings of the Conference. These pro- 
ceedings are being assembled at this writing 
For as long as copies are available, they wil! 
be mailed to applicants upon request. 


—JosepH SAMLER 
Conference Program Chairman 
February, 1949 


= 


Conference Held in Portland 


Fa mipeac 200 persons attended the 
various sessions of the Annual Conference 
of the Northwest College Personnel Associa- 
tion held in Portland, February 10, 11, and 12 
The meeting was held in the Multnomah 
Hotel. President Glenn T. Nygreen, filling 
the unexpired term of Lawrence Riggs, was 
general chairman of the Conference. Dr. Ny- 
green is Assistant Director, Student Affairs, 
University of Washington, Seattle. Regis- 
tration, which began at 5:00 p.m., Thursday, 
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February 10, opened the event. E. G. Wil- 
liamson, Dean of Students, University of 
Minnesota, delivered the keynote address, 
‘‘Over-all Responsibility of Personnel Work."’ 
Robert T. Strozier, Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, talked on the subject, 
“Taking Stock of the Teaching Faculty’'s 


Role in the Personnel Program."’ Other 


persons included on the program were: 


Frances McGill, Supervisor of Guidance, Portland 
Public Schools 

Mabel Winston, Registrar and Dean of Women, 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land 

Vern Thompson, Northwest Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, Seattle 

Spencer Carlson, Director, University of Oregon 
Counseling Center 

Merle Kuder, Director, Department of Student 
Personnel Services, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham 

Merle Ohlsen, State College of Washington, 
representing the trained personnel worker 

Dean Newhouse, Dairector of Student Affairs, 
University of Washington 

Leona Tyler, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Oregon 

Paul Eiserer, University of Oregon 


Lulu Holmes, Assistant Dean of Student 
College of Washington, | 


An outstanding feature of the cont 
was the provision made for audience part 
pation The conference ended w 
‘““Evaluation”’ informal luncheon wi 
and others attending, Saturday noon r) 


Seattle and Oregon Branches, represented by 
Presidents Vern Thompson (Seatt! and 


Paul Potter (Eugene) of the Program Plan 
ning Committee, cooperated in conductit 
the Portland Conference. In addition to the 
Seattle and Oregon Branches of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association, the North 
west Association of Deans of Women and 
Girls, the Pacific Northwest Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, and the Pacific North 
west Guidance Association joined efforts 
conducting the meetings 

The conference next year will be held in the 
Puget Sound area. The specific place will be 
determined by the Executive Committee 


GLen L. WEAVER 
Regional Chairman for 
Guidance Conference 
March, 1949 


| CONVENTION 


NOTICE TO N.V.G.A. MEMBERS 


This year the Placement Desk of NVGA will be handled by a small 


|| committee. It is the hope of the Committee to bring together all the 
positions open in the field, with a list of experienced persons who may be 


interested in new positions and of graduate students who are ready to 
accept their first job. This task will be possible only if every member cooper- 
ates by listing with the Committee all positions he has open now, or which 


he expects to be open in the fall. Every member who wishes to change 
|| positions or wishes to see what other appointments he might get is in- 
||  vited to submit an application. If any member wishes to list positions, 


|| or to receive an application on which to apply for a position, will he or 
she please write to the Chairman of the Placement Committee stating 


how many of each form are desired? Address: Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 








—Dorortny H. CarrinGToNn 
Chairman, NVGA Placement Committee 
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STATE 
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WISCONSIN 
John A. Kubiak, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The Milwaukee State Teachers College 
sponsored its second Annual Conference on 
Counseling and Guidance January 15. Morn- 
ing sessions, presented on the three scholastic 
levels, featured the following speakers: Irv- 
ing Stout, Director, Training School and 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Milwaukee State 

llege, speaking on the elementary 
Edgar Harden, Professor of Educa- 
State College (Lansing), 


Ss 


Teachers (¢ 
S\ hools: 

tion, Michigan 
stressing the secondary-school level; and John 
Rothney, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, who spoke on problems at the 
college and university level. The excellence 
of the conference was brought out in an edi- 
torial in the Milwaukee Journal which com- 
mented: ‘Pupils in all schools, from kinder- 
garten on, need the help of competent counse- 
lors who will sit down and talk over their 
problems—educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal. It is not enough merely to offer the 
children good schools, good teachers, and a 


lot of worth-while courses from which to 
choose Gradually educators and pa- 
rents. ..are coming to get a better realization 


of the objectives of good counseling and 
guidance. Here, it seems to us, is the 


next big step in education.” 

KANSAS 

Marlin C. Schrader, State Supervisor, OIGS 
“Career Week"’ in the Coffeyville, Kansas, 

schools has become an event looked forward 


to each spring by students and community 
alike. In The Journal of Education for Decem- 


ber, 1948, Marie Diggs, Director of Guidance 
in the secondary schools of Coffeyville, gives 
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an excellent description of how the week-long 
program is managed. ‘Each year,”’ 
writes, "’a different emphasis is used in rela- 
One year it may 


she 


tion to success in one’s job. 
be health, another the Air Age, family rela 
tions, or personality traits. An attempt is 


made to bring in really interesting and com 





petent authorities as our general speaker 
The State Director of Guidance is usually 
present on one day and meets with faculty per 
sonnel for discussion of guidance trends 
Clinics are organized for discussion of thos 
careers of most interest to the boys and girls 
about 20 different careers are selected by t! 
girls, about 30 others by the boys. Whi 
girls’ clinics meet in morning session, t 
boys are in assemblies addressed by leadin 
state speakers; in the afternoon, the proc« 
dure is reversed. Visits to local industries 
films, and speeches emphasize the importan 
of choosing the right career. Profile sheet 
are filed for each student, recording ea 
year’s career choice for later conference ret 


erence. 
MICHIGAN 


Glenn E. Smith, Chief, Guidance Services 


Michigan State College and the University 
of Michigan have recently added counselor 
trainers to their staffs, whose salaries are to 
be reimbursed through the Guidance Services 
Division of the State Office of Vocational! 
Education. Kenneth Nelson, who has bee: 
assigned to the Institute of Counseling, Test 
ing and Guidance at Michigan State, is pres 
ently completing his doctoral studies at th: 
University of Minnesota. Mr. Nelson served 
as a personnel officer in the Army prior ¢ 
beginning work on his doctorate at Minne 
sota. In addition to Mr. Nelson, Walter | 
Johnson of the University of Minnesota has 
also been appointed to the Institute staff; 
he too, doctoral candidate at Min- 
nesota. 

At the University of Michigan, Stewart 
C. Hulslander has now been added to the 
counselor-training staff. Mr. Hulslander has 
been State Supervisor, OIGS, in Pennsylvania 
for the past three years, and is a doctoral 
candidate at Pennsylvania State College, State 


College. 


is a 
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University of Minnesota. Mr. Nelson served 
as a personnel officer in the Army prior ¢ 
beginning work on his doctorate at Minne 
sota. In addition to Mr. Nelson, Walter | 
Johnson of the University of Minnesota has 
also been appointed to the Institute staff; 
he too, doctoral candidate at Min- 
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At the University of Michigan, Stewart 
C. Hulslander has now been added to the 
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College. 
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VERMONT 


B. Howard Peake, State Director of Guidance 


Volume 1, Number 1, of the Vermont Gui- 
dance Newsletterw as published in January under 
the editorship of B.H. Peake, State Director 
An 18-page, cleanly mimeographed bulletin, 
with an attractive heading composed of the 
State Seal reproduced in Vermont-green, it 
carries an introduction by Ralph E. Noble, 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Noble says: 
‘Guidance and counseling are among the 
most important educational services with 
which the modern secondary-school can pro- 
vide young people. To provide all of 
Vermont's young people with such guidance 
is a stupendous task. It will take much 
time, highly trained personnel, attention to 
the grouping of small schools under itinerant 
regional personnel, the constant circulariza- 
tion of occupational information, and an ef- 
fective cooperative effort in testing and coun- 
seling. To this kind of state-wide guidance 
program I give my unreserved support and I 
congratulate all who are now so success- 
fully laying the professional foundation for 
it."" The Bulletin carries seven reports from 
as many Vermont school systems, and a letter 
from Dr. Lange, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, University of Vermont, concerning 
school guidance activities. There is a report 
from the Vermont Branch of NVGA, and an 
interpretation of test results by Mr. Peake. 
Also, professional books and other source 
data are listed. 


MONTANA 
Truman Cheney, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The Advisory Committee for a Coordinated 
Testing Program for Guidance in Montana 
schools has released its first Annual Report 
for the school year 1947-1948, under the char- 
manship of Jess G. Ragsdale, Principal, Bil- 
lings Senior High School. Authors of the 
report are J. W. Maucker and Truman Cheney, 
State Supervisor. Dr. Maucker is Dean of the 
School of Education and Acting Director of 
Student Personnel at Montana State Univer- 
sity (Missoula). The purpose of the report 
is “‘to present a meaningful picture to all 


Montana schools of the results of 

year of the Coordinated Testing Program {i 
Guidance as planned by the 20-member Ad 
visory Committee."" Comparisons of 
formance of Montana students with perfor 
mance of students in other parts of t 

try are shown itn figures and cha 

of the Committee for 1948-194 

pansion Of testing and the addition of a 

ment testing for educational and \ 


guidance and curriculum evaluati 


CALIFORNIA 
Donald E. Kitch, Chief, OIGS 


An editorial note on the front cover of t 
December, 1948, issue of the California 
nal of Secondary Education reads as follow 
**As Chief of the Bureau of Occupational! | 
formation and Guidance of the Calif 
State Department of Education, Dona 
Kitch spends most of his tim 
systems throughout this Stat 
knows more about the current status of 
dance in California than any other perso 
The Journal is thus honored 
Kitch as the ‘guest editor’ of this special 
Guidance Issue."" Already recommended t 


to welcome Mr 


our readers in the editorial department (*‘You 
Might Like to Read. . ."’) this special issu 
of the Journal presents a splendid series of 
articles, assembled by Mr. Kitch. Such au 
thors as Clifford P. Froehlich, Hugh M. Bell 
Arthur A. Brayfield are represented. Frank 
W. Thomas, Henry Clay Lindgren, and Frank 
B. Lindsay are, respectively, editor, associat 
editor, and consulting editor—managit 
rector of the Journal 


COLORADO 
State Board for Vocational Education 


A growing consciousness that a chik 
personality and character flower best in a 
family and community setting that provide 
an opportunity for each child to develop all 
of his potentialities has prompted state and 
community organizations throughout tl 
State of Colorado to organize a Colorad 
Council for Youth, Inc., a non-profit orgat 


zation. Its purpose is to prt wide meat 





larch 
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VERMONT 


B. Howard Peake, State Director of Guidance 


Volume 1, Number 1, of the Vermont Gui- 
dance Newsletterw as published in January under 
the editorship of B.H. Peake, State Director 
An 18-page, cleanly mimeographed bulletin, 
with an attractive heading composed of the 
State Seal reproduced in Vermont-green, it 
carries an introduction by Ralph E. Noble, 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Noble says: 
‘Guidance and counseling are among the 
most important educational services with 
which the modern secondary-school can pro- 
vide young people. To provide all of 
Vermont's young people with such guidance 
is a stupendous task. It will take much 
time, highly trained personnel, attention to 
the grouping of small schools under itinerant 
regional personnel, the constant circulariza- 
tion of occupational information, and an ef- 
fective cooperative effort in testing and coun- 
seling. To this kind of state-wide guidance 
program I give my unreserved support and I 
congratulate all who are now so success- 
fully laying the professional foundation for 
it."" The Bulletin carries seven reports from 
as many Vermont school systems, and a letter 
from Dr. Lange, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, University of Vermont, concerning 
school guidance activities. There is a report 
from the Vermont Branch of NVGA, and an 
interpretation of test results by Mr. Peake. 
Also, professional books and other source 
data are listed. 


MONTANA 
Truman Cheney, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The Advisory Committee for a Coordinated 
Testing Program for Guidance in Montana 
schools has released its first Annual Report 
for the school year 1947-1948, under the char- 
manship of Jess G. Ragsdale, Principal, Bil- 
lings Senior High School. Authors of the 
report are J. W. Maucker and Truman Cheney, 
State Supervisor. Dr. Maucker is Dean of the 
School of Education and Acting Director of 
Student Personnel at Montana State Univer- 
sity (Missoula). The purpose of the report 
is “‘to present a meaningful picture to all 


Montana schools of the results of 

year of the Coordinated Testing Program {i 
Guidance as planned by the 20-member Ad 
visory Committee."" Comparisons of 
formance of Montana students with perfor 
mance of students in other parts of t 

try are shown itn figures and cha 

of the Committee for 1948-194 

pansion Of testing and the addition of a 

ment testing for educational and \ 


guidance and curriculum evaluati 
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systems throughout this Stat 
knows more about the current status of 
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Kitch as the ‘guest editor’ of this special 
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to welcome Mr 
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of the Journal presents a splendid series of 
articles, assembled by Mr. Kitch. Such au 
thors as Clifford P. Froehlich, Hugh M. Bell 
Arthur A. Brayfield are represented. Frank 
W. Thomas, Henry Clay Lindgren, and Frank 
B. Lindsay are, respectively, editor, associat 
editor, and consulting editor—managit 
rector of the Journal 


COLORADO 
State Board for Vocational Education 


A growing consciousness that a chik 
personality and character flower best in a 
family and community setting that provide 
an opportunity for each child to develop all 
of his potentialities has prompted state and 
community organizations throughout tl 
State of Colorado to organize a Colorad 
Council for Youth, Inc., a non-profit orgat 


zation. Its purpose is to prt wide meat 
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whereby all state organizations, institutions, 
and agen ies NOW Operating youth programs 
or supporting such programs Can unite in the 
common general objective of promoting 
widely and continuously the total welfare of 
children and youth in Colorado. The areas 
of service are health, recreation, preparation 
for family life, vocational guidance and 
counseling, education, and citizenship. Age 
groups to be served range from babies to 
young adults up to 25 years of age. The 
Council has an elected Board of Directors of 
15 members, 5 of whom are designated of- 
ficers 

These have been chosen from among the re- 
presentatives of the organizations, agencies, 
and institutions making up the Council. 
Clarence W. Failor, Chief, Advisement and 
Guidance, VA, and non-resident instructor in 
Education, University of Colorado (Denver) 
is President, and Marie C. Smith, Director, 
Child Welfare Division, State Department of 
Public Welfare (Denver) is Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The Council has accepted the kind offer of 
President Stearns to house the Council offices 
on the University of Colorado campus, and 
the services of Lyle T. Ware of the University 
staff as Executive Secretary. There is also 
being organized in Colorado a Committee of 
Consultants, consisting of the recognized 
leaders of the state from the various areas of 
counseling. 

Its purpose will be as follows: to consider 
the commonality existing among counseling 
fields, promote more adequate training pro- 
grams with emphasis on the core elements for 
counselors in all areas, develop more effective 
standards for admission to graduate study in 
counseling, and promote all types of personnel 
work by publicizing the part it can play in a 
well-rounded service program in human rela- 
tionships. 

Following are the persons forming the 
group: Jules V. Coleman, Director, Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Colorado University Medical 
Center (Denver); T. H. Cutler, Director, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations (Denver); 
Karl R. Douglass, Director, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado (Boulder); 
Clarence W. Failor, Chief, Advisement and 
Guidance Section, VA (Denver) and non- 
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resident instructor in Education, Universir, 
of Colorado Extension Center (Denve: 
Dan D. Feder, Director of Student Personn 
University of Denver; David H. Morga: 
Dean of the Graduate School, Colorado A 
M College (Ft. Collins); Victor C. Raimey 
Associate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
University of Colorado (Boulder); Emil M 
Sunley, Director, School of Social Work 
University of Denver 


WASHINGTON 
Wendell C. Allen, Supervisor, Guidance Service 


A letter to the Journal from Washington's 
State Supervisor tells of extremely busy days 
in the Washington State office of Gui 
dance Services. Most significant activitic 
have been the recent meetings of the Stat 
Advisory Committee on Guidance Services 
and of the Sub-Committee on Planning. Says 
Mr. Allen: *‘These committees are reviewing 
the status of guidance services in the schools 
of the state and laying long-range plans for 
their improvement. Gonsideration is being 
given to the attitudes which guidance per 
sonnel, administrators, and teachers hold as 
to the place of guidance services in the schoo! 
program, and as to the functions which gui 
dance personnel should perform." 

The object of these meetings—which have 
been frequent—is to clarify the philosophy 
and purposes of guidance services as the first 
step mecessary to the development of best 
practices. The feeling of the committees is 
that, while there is much excellent guidanc« 
work being done at all levels of education in 
Washington State, there is a definite need for 
such further action as the following: 


(1) More effective in-service work with teachers 

(2) Research which will provide informatio: 
about students which will be helpful in cur 
riculum development, 

(3) More complete and accurate information 
about occupations, 

(4) Improved articulation between school levels, 
such as will lead to the better adjustment of 
students, 

(5) Improvement in evaluation of students de 

velopment, and in services leading to that 

end, and 

More adequate clinical services. 


(6) 
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News from N. V. G. A. 


BRANCHES 














iN 


e Kansas 


N A RECENT report to the Journal, W. M. 

Ehrsam, President of the Kansas Branch 
and Director of Guidance at Wichita Univer- 
sity, stated that approximately 150 reserva- 
tions were made for the annual mid-winter 
state meeting of the Branch at Wichita, 
January 28, with members from all parts of 
Kansas expected for breakfast. “‘However,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘the night before the meeting a 
severe blizzard blew in, cutting reservations 
to §0."" In all, 65 members braved the storm 
to hear Willis E. Dugan of Minnesota speak 
on ‘The Administrator's Responsibility for 
Developing a Guidance Program.’ Plans 
were later made for the annual Spring meeting 
to be held in Wichita on April 9. At this 
meeting the speaker and consultant will be 
E. G. Williamson. 


e Colorado (Denver Area) 


With B. Avery French, President, presiding, 
the Denver area of the Colorado Branch held 
a panel discussion on January 26, the subject 
being ‘‘Personnel Procedures at the College 
Level." Highlights on counseling, batteries 
of tests for screening of students for school 
enrollment, and interviewing techniques used 
in their colleges and universities were given 
by panel members. Bertha M. Villano, 
Secretary, says in her report of the meeting: 
“The speeches made on various aspects of 
handling personnel counseling procedures 
were certainly an inspiration to everyone 
present judging from the enthusiastic com- 
ments from our group.’ Panel members were: 


John Schoolland, Director, Counseling Ser- 


vices, University of Colorado (Boulder); 
Paul B. Baum, Dean, Colorado Woman's 
College (Denver); and Carroll Galbreath, 


Assistant Dean of Students, Denver Univer- 
sity (Denver). 
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e Detroit 


A COpy ot the Pr rain LY43-4 MOKICT I 
the Detroit Branch has been sent to Occ 
rions by Ruth Caplan, President. A 2-pa 
folder printed in red on gray, it prov les in 
attractive, permanent form complete data 
all meetings scheduled for the Branch yeat 
including time, place, date, t pics, and speak- 
ers. Theme for the year ("'Professional 
Growth of Counselors is printed on the 


front cover. Officers and c 
are listed on the back. For simplicity, 
fulness, and appearance thi 
serve as a mo lel for other Branches wishing 
to publicize their programs to memb 
Final three meetings scheduled are: March 14 
YWCA, 6:00 p.m. Warren K. Layton, Pres 
dent, NVGA, speaker. April 9: YWCA, 
8:45 A.M Seventh Annual Southe 
Michigan Guidance Conference Jointly 
sponsored by the Detro! nh & ni 
Department of Guidance and Placement, De 
May 23; YWCA, 6:00 
p.M. Business and social meeting; election of 


troit Public Schools 


officers; and—*‘Surprise!"’ 


e Washington, D. ¢ 


The subject of the January 18 meeting of th 
Washington, D. C., Branch, held at th 
YWCA, was on *‘The Assessment of Persona 


ity in the Job of the Guidance and Placement 
Worker.’" Discussants were Charles N 


Coffer, Associate Professor f Psych 

University of Maryland [he Role of 
Interview in Assessment of Personality’ 
Luigi Petrullo, Psychologist, USES (‘‘Ob) 
tive Tests and Sechmsques in Personality Aft 
praisal’’); and Nadine Loveland, Psych 
ogist, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic **Proje 
tive Techniques in Personality Appraisal 


e Tri-State (W. Va 


A cour of the Owens-Illinois plant 


made by Tri-State Branch members on Fet 
ary 9. Preceded by an oan m 

the tour started at 7:30 p.m. and ended w 
dinner at the plant cafeteria [he specia 


/ ‘ 
meeting was arranged by A. B. Cooper, 
President and Program Chairman of the 
Branch. 
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Fletcher Peacock 

ris witH a feeling of deep sorrow that we 
| record the death of one of our Associa- 


n's most active members, Fletcher Peacock. 
For many years Dr. Peacock was Superinten- 

tne Province ot New 
Brunswick, Canada. In that capacity, Dr 
Peacock was interested in vocational guidance 


ent of Education fot 


and, although there was no guidance divi- 
sion within the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Education, he encouraged the growth 
f vocational guidance in the schools under 
his supervision. During his last six years he 
kept in close personal touch with the work of 
the Nova Scotia Guidance Division. He was 
ne of the charter members of the Maritime 
Vocational Guidance Association, a Branch 
f NVGA;_ he was its Honorary President 
and an enthusiastic worker. His concept of 
guidance was very broad and he held to the 
philosophy that all legitimate occupations 
were of equal importance from the social view 
point. His many friends will remember Dr 
Peacock as a man of wise judgments whose 
influence on the growth of vocational gui- 
dance in Canadian schools will long be felt. 


e Chicago 


The presence this year of William Stephen- 
son, visiting Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Chicago, gave Chicago Branch 
members “‘the rare opportunity of hearing 
one of England's foremost psychologists,"’ 
writes Warren L. Duval, Publicity Chairman 
of the Branch. Speaking at the December 
h meeting, Dr. Stephenson said he felt 
much 


Bran 
that “‘sometimes we delve 
personality study of some people, thereby 
causing them to lose much of their freedom 
of choice." He cited the 1944 Act of Parlia- 
ment ‘“‘which tests and classifies the future 
educational training of children of England,” 
which he felt was a legislative example of this 
tendency. Dr. Stephenson served as Person- 


too into 


nel Adviser of the RAF, responsible for de- 
vising the mental tests used during the war. 
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e New Jersey 


Announcement is made to New ] 
Branch members of the Annual Spring ( 
dance Conference tobe held at Rutgers U: 
sity (New Brunswick) at 2:30 p.m. on Ap 
Theme: “Refining Procedures and 
niques.'" Advanced registration and lun 
is $2.00 ($2.25 at the Conference Reg 
tion at the conference (without lunche 
$1.25. Details on further 
will be published in The News Letter. R 
vations can be sent to Jean Pascoe, 39 Spr 
Street, Newton, New Jersey (checks pay 
to the New Jersey Guidance and Pers 


conference 


Association ). 
e Rochester 


On February 14, Rochester Chapter 
bers had the opportunity of hearing a speak 
from the New York State Commission A gai 
Discrimination, Elmer A. Carter. Born 
Rochester, Mr. Carter has had wide exper 
ence in the field of inter-group relationships 
He was a teacher in the Texas State Colleg 
for Negroes; a soldier in the first world wa 
a social work executive in Louisville, Colum 
bus, Minneapolis, and St. Paul; and was ed 
tor of the monthly magazine, Opportunit 
Journal of Negro Life. In 1937 he was 
pointed by Governor Dewey as a permat 
member of the Commission 


e Teachers College (N. Y.) 


Cynthia Dean, Secretary, writes that Tea 
ers College Branch held a supper meeting | 
the College cafeteria on January 13. Tw 
former vocational guidance majors reported t 
members on their experiences in the field 
Doug Dillenbach told about the vocation 
guidance set-up in the White Plains scho 
giving many interesting and helpful desc: 
tions of his duties, pleasant experiences, at 
problems. A different field was described by 
Evan James, one more closely related to socia 
work. According to Miss Dean, “‘his experi 
ences as a probation officer and as counselor 
in some of the California prisons were very 
different from those usually met by voca 
tional guidance majors." A business meeting 
followed. 

















> 
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important work being accomplished by o1 n 
of the outstanding committees of the Oregor ; ~ & 
Branch, the Cumulative Records and Tra 
script Committee Established by acti Branch (H 
taken by the Branch at its 1947 annual meet F Linas d 
ing in Portland, the Committee is hard at pea, 
work at the task of effecting a more uniform f Mine 
system of maintaining cumulative records an will 
a more uniform practice in making transcripts. Dugan is 
The Committee is still headed by Paul Potter, charge. 4S. A. } 
vice-principal in charge of guidance at the to ade 
Eugene High School. ° 
q4 
e Northeastern Indiana 
| 
Announced for Monday, May 9, isadinner 4Chicago B 
meeting of the Northeastern Indiana Branch © 
for the purpose of annual election of officers 
Joseph Tiffin, Division of Education an “fis ; 
Applied Psychology, Purdue University, will ie pty: . Pp, ee 
speak on ‘‘Present-Day Personnel Practices . give, 
and Procedures in Business and Industry iets ] 
Time and place of meeting: 6:30 p.m. atthe mem 
YWCA, 325 W. Wayne Street, Fort Wayne 
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e Oregon 


Glen L. Weaver, Branch Secretary q 
State Supervisor, OIGS, sends word of 


















IT’s next month — in CHICAGO 
the 1949 
N. V.G. A. 
CONVENTION 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 18-21 
q The Theme of this year’s Convention will be Achieving Common G 
Guidance. Registration begins Sunday afternoon, April 17 


q Official opening of the Convention is at 10:00 A.M. on Monday April 18 
Official closing of the convention is at noon on 7 hursday, April 21 


q Watch for the APRIL issue of OCCUPATIONS... it will contain th 
official Convention Program for your advance information. 


PLAN ahead for APRIL ...+ RESERVE those dates 
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Counseling Workshop to Open 
at Chico State College 


lhe Rosenberg Foundation in San Francisco 
has made a grant of $7,150 to Chico State 
California) to assist it in financing 
workshops in student counseling. The first 
of these workshops, with a maximum of 60 
students, will be held in Chico from June 20 
through July 15, 1949. Edmund G. William- 
son, Dean of Students at the University of 
Minnesota, and John Darley, Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University, 
will be special lecturers and consultants 
Hugh M. Bell, Dean of Student Personnel and 
Guidance, Chico State College, will teach 
courses in counseling techniques. The work- 
shops will emphasize supervised practice in 
the application of the techniques of diagnosis 
and counseling. In planning the workshops, 
the needs of both the teacher-counselor and 
the full-time counselor will be considered. 


( ollege 


+ + + 


Seventh Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference at Minneapolis 


The University of Minnesota, through the 
facilities of its Industrial Relations Center 
and the Center for Continuation Study, will 
conduct the seventh annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference March 24-25, 1949, on the 
Minneapolis campus. The conference is pre- 
sented with the cooperation of the Twin 
Cities Chapter of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, and will consider prob- 
lems of organization and evaluation of indus- 
trial relations and personnel departments. 
Organization and evaluation of personnel and 
industrial relations departments will form 
the themes of this year’s sessions. All quali- 
fied workers and students in the field of indus- 
trial relations, general management, and of 


4 


labor organization are eligible to attend 
Registration is limited to 300. Features 
the conference will be a speech by Robert K 
Burns on ““Trends in Organization of White 
Collar Workers’’ and the award of the Gil 
breth Medal for outstanding achievement i 
time-and-motion study. For further informa 
tion, write to Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
Assistant Director, Center for Continuatios 
Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14. 


Students Hold Careers Conference 


Continuing a tradition begun on the Un 
versity of Wisconsin campus in 1912, th 
women students in cooperation with th 
Office of the Dean of Women held their an 
nual Careers Conference, February 23-24 
Attendance at the 2-day session totalled 2,800 
Undergraduates had an opportunity to hear 
60 speakers from as many different fields dis 
Cuss Opportunities and qualifications for em- 
ployment in the occupations represented 
The program included short talks, panel and 
roundtable discussions. More than 200 
students participated in planning the pro 
gram. 


Education for Servicemen 


The U. S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI 
is currently enrolling a higher percentage of 
service personnel than at any previous time 
in its history, according to a statement issued 
by A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice-President of the 
American Council on Education and Chair- 
man of the Committee on the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. Dr. Brumbaugh urges 
school administrators, faculties, vocational 
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euidance counselors, and parents and friends 
f inductees to ‘help bridge the gap between 
civilian education and education in the Armed 
Forces."" USAFI offers more than 300 courses 
ranging upward through the level of the first 
year of college, all available to personnel on 
active duty with any branch of the Service. 
Under the stimulus of parental advice 
oupled with guidance from the local school 
system or higher institution,’’ states Dr. 
Brumbaugh, ‘‘the inductee should plan in 
terms of his own capacities, interests, and 
background for his continuing education 
within the Services."’ Complete details of 
USAFI offerings and policies are contained 
in the USAFI catalog, obtained by writing to 
the Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Navy Occupational Handbook Completed 


In response to the expressed need of voca- 
tional counselors and educational leaders, the 
United States Navy Department has compiled 
a publication known as the United States Navy 
Occupational Handbook, now ready for distri- 
bution to schools, colleges, etc.* In an article 
written for School Life by Royce E. Brewster, 
Assistant Chief, OIGS, Vocational Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, the new 
handbook is termed ‘‘a complete, authorita- 
tive job analysis of one of the world’s largest 
technical organizations. . . unique both in its 
make-up and in its philosophy.’’ Prepared 
by a picked group of Naval Reserve officers, 
aided by counsel from the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service and with the 
cooperation of the Billet and Qualifications 
Research Division of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, the project was completed under 
the direction of Richard Barrett Lowe (Lt. 
Comdr., USNR), School and College Rela- 
tions Officer, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
The Handbook contains the major types of in- 
formation needed to describe the 62 voca- 
tions for which the Navy furnishes training. 


* Counselors not having access to the Handbook through 
schools, colleges, libraries, state offices, etc. by April 15 
may request copies from the School and College Relations 
Officer, U. S. Navy Recruiting Branch, Rm. 2808, Bur. of 
Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


V.0.C, Campaign Opened by 
National Urban League 


The 17th Annual Vocational Opportunity 


Campaign, conducted by the Nati nal Urban 
League, will open March 13 and run through 
April 30. Young persons who participate in 
the 1949 campaign, through their schools or 
through an Urban League affiliate, wil] 


eligible for one of the annual Thalheimer 
Awards. These prizes will be awarded to tl 

winners of the 1949 VOC essay contest on th 
subject, ‘“What the Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign Has Meant to Me,"’ announcement 
of winners to be made September 5. Kits 
containing the VOC manual of instructi 


contest announcement, and materials to be 


used during the campaign have been sent to 
all agencies and schools registered with the 
League. 

Prizes are to be in the form of three cash 
awards, gift of Ross Thalheimer, New York 
philanthropist (to be applied to tuition and 
other school] maintenance costs); in addition, 
honorary prizes are to be awarded. Full 
information can be obtained from |] 


headquarters, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. 


> . > 


Rehabilitation Convention Scheduled 


The Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation will hold its third annual con- 
vention at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, May 18-21. More than 500 representa- 
tives from the nation’s Veterans Administra- 
tion, Army, Navy, and civilian rehabilitation 
agencies will be present. Leo Berner, Chief 
Corrective Therapist of the Bronx Veterans 
Hospital, is Convention Chairman 
further details, write to the publicity ch 
man, H. S. Wettstein, Corrective Therapy 


Section, VA Hospital, Bronx, New York 
+> + +> 
Vocational Guidance Films 


New films of interest to vocational 
selors have been produced by two of the lead- 
ing instructional film companies. One 
‘‘Counseling—lIts Tools and Techniques,"’ is 
a new teacher-training film released by Voca- 








Moines, lowa 
Carl F. 
in 


Des 
ributing agent, 
minute film 


nai \uldance Films 
throug its di 


Mahnke Productions \ 


ela! 


either black-and-white or color, the situation 
presented is that of a vocational counselor 
interviewing a student Techniques used are 


later stressed by a narrator who explains the 


1. The 


unseling procedures followec second 
is a one-reel in 


‘You and Your Work,”’ 


: te Sal 
rorp 


film, 
lack-and-white produced by Coronet 


Films (Chicago, Illinois 
tion of John N. Given, Supervisor of Business 


with the collabora- 


Education, Los Angeles Board of Education 
It presents the story of Judd Taylor, his 
failure on a good job, and his ultimate re- 


habilitation and success through proper vo- 
cational guidance. For the particular atten- 
tion of Canadian vocational counselors, many 
excellent films are available on loan from the 
Department of Educa- 
An annotated 


-ank 


Central Film Library, 
tion, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
bibliography is also available through Fr 
Murphy, Director of Visual Educatios 


Career Planning at Marietta 


A public opinion survey 1n connection with 
the Career Detet 


nination courses inaugurated 


T 
at Marietta College (Ohio) in 1948 1s pres- 
ntly being carried out by Warren Bruner 


under authorization from President W. Bay 
Irvine. The survey will include in its scope 
students, prospective students, parents, prin- 
cipals, and vocational guidance counselors. 
Alumni and potential employers will also be 
polled. Results of the survey will help the 
college to determine how helpful the new 
career study curriculum is and to throw light 
on ways in which the effort can be made more 


US¢ al, 


Reading List Available 


A monthly list of selected readings on 
Labor-Management Relations has now been 
published jointly by the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations and the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois (Ur- 


bana). Designed primarily for high school 


students and teachers, the list places chief 
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emphasis on articles and pamphlets 
available through school and public libr 
and on the basis of low cost. The comn 
responsible for preparing these bibliogra 
has taken pains to maintain balance a1 
varying points of view. In addition 
ing the most significant current articles, 
list will include a section devoted to mater 
concerning some particular area or pt 
in the field of labor-management relat 


and 


Schools, counselors, teachers, 
wishing to be placed on the mailing 
secure single copies (free of charge) may 
to Ralph McCoy, Librarian, Institute 
bor and Industrial Relations, Univer 


Illinois, Irbana. 


Creative Arts Scholarships Offered 


Application forms for 1949 scholar 
awards of the Louis C. Tiffany 
are now ready for applicants, the Art § 


The scholarships 


Found 


dents’ League reports. 
intended for men and women of unusual ta! 
and 
shown capacity for sustained effort in 


personal qualifications who have alrea 


creative arts. Open toall U.S. citizens u 
35, married awards aré 
amounts up to $2,000 for a 12-month pet 
renewable for an additional period at the 

Eligible students 
painting, sculpture, or the graphic arts n 
obtain application forms through Hol 
Nichols, Director, Comfort Tiffa 
Foundation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New \ 
City 28 


or unmarried, 


cretion of the trustees. 


Louis 


California High School Evaluates 
Guidance Program 


As one important part of its regular f 
tions, the Guidance Office of Madera Uni 
High School as for the past 18 months be« 
distributing to other California secondat 
schools mimeographed bulletins containi: 
fully analyzed results of the various test 
inventories, and questionnaires carried 
by the guidance office staff. Each bulletin : 


,based on a proposed question followed by 














mplete an answer as possible. Bulletin No. 1 
was concerned with the query, “In What 
Occupational Fields Are Our Students Inter 
sted?’’ The results set forth in the bulletin, 
larer substantiated by more extensive 
testing, led directly to the expansion of the 
ymmercial department of Madera Union 
High School. Erwin A. Decker, Director of 
Guidance, points out that this was a signifi- 
ant development, as Madera Union High 
School is located in a predominantly agricul- 
“At the present time,’ writes 
“three surveys are being con- 


tural area 
Mr. Decker, 

ted: a survey of our graduating class of 
1941 (181 members) to secure their recom- 
mendations as to which types of student ex- 
periences should be incorporated in the high 
school curriculum; a survey of present seniors 
to evaluate teaching personalities and tech- 
niques; and a survey of our juniors to secure 
another estimate of vocational interests and 
plans."’ Mr. Decker offers free copies of com- 
pleted surveys to all who wish to study the 
work so far accomplished. 


+> + + 
UNESCO Publishes Fellowship Lists 


Publication of UNESCO's long-awaited 
handbook of international study opportuni- 
ties, noted in the February issue of Occupa- 
rions, has just been announced by the U. S 
National Commission for UNESCO. Entitled 
Study Abroad, the new booklet lists more than 
10,500 opportunities for international study 
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in 166 subject fie 


the United States. The mo mplete of 
kind, the study wa prepare y W im | 
Carter, American head of the Off 
Exchange of Persons, UNESCO H P 
It contains notes on the fellowshi 
by the UN and such other sj ilized ag 
as the Internationa La \) i it 
Tl handbook $1.0 2 
the Columbia | y i N \ 
City 

In connecti wilt UNESCO f 
ships, funds have beet i 
cultural re 
tries by bringing s} ’ \ f 
study and observation of , 1u 
1a ch fields as « it il a " 
art and musi lucati 
development. Six fellows w 
from each of the following int ( 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, Hollar 
Norway, the Phillipis a Polat 


[Twelve UNESCO Fellows a1 
United States, with 11 mor x] 
afrive soon 

Counsel will riven them by t Din 


.) . 
tl I 


of Specialized Personnel of 


International Educati \ 
Adanalian, long-time member of NVGA, a 
well known in her field Che Divisi 

also help the fellows to plan their study pr 
grams and itinerary of visits, consultation 
and observations, as well as their study and 
research at an approj te institutt 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... 


.By Various Contributors 





DIAGNOSTIC 


by 


OF 
CouUNSELING, 


THe SELECTION AND Ust# 


CATEGORIES IN CLINICAL 


Harold B + ong: Applied Psychology 
Monograph No. 15. Scanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1948. 140 pages. 
$2.00. 


i b= MONOGRAPH SHOULD be required read- 
ing for all vocational counselors in 
practice and in training. Its significance for 
vocational guidance is twofold: (1) it ex- 
‘mplifies the kind of research which will 
raise the professional status of counseling, 
and (2) it helps to integrate vocational 
counseling into the total field of the clinical 
approach to the psychological problems of 
individuals 

Pepinsky’s investigation attacks the crucial 
question of setting up diagnostic categories 
which will be psychologically descriptive of 
maladjustment and which will 
serve as guides for appropriate treatment. 
Such categories should be as inclusive as pos- 
sible, should lead to consistent diagnosis, 
and should possess distinctive characteristics. 
Pepinsky logically evaluates category sys- 
tems now in use, selects Bordin’s s ap proach as 
most significant, and puts to experimental 
test a set of eight categories derived from 


Causes ol 


Bordin, viz.: (1) Lack of Assurance, (2) 
Lack of Information, (3) Lack of Skill, 

Dependence, (5) Cultural Self-Conflict, (6) 
Inter-Personal Self-Conflict, (7) Intra-Per- 


sonal Self-Conflict, (8) Choice-Anxiety. 

The experimental test was relatively simple 
in method, although difficult in execution. 
A set of 115 case records from the University 
of Minnesota Student Counseling Bureau 
files was selected and three judges (the in- 
vestigator and two associates) independently 
read and diagnosed the maladjustments of 
the 115 cases, using the eight categories. 
Agreement of diagnosis was determined. 
Whether or not these categories possessed 
unique and distinctive characteristics was 
then explored by testing the differences be- 
tween “‘category’’ and ‘‘non-category"’ cases 
with respect to 56 attributes obtainable from 


the case records. Five of the categori 
met the criteria of accuracy in diagnosis a1 


distinctiveness of characteristics: Lack 
Assurance, Lack of Information, Lack 
Skill, Inter-Personal Self-Conflict, and Int: 


Personal Self-Conflict. Less accurately 
agnosed and less distinctive were Depend 
and Cultural Self-Conflict. Choice-Anxi 
was not sufficiently represented to be eva 
ated. No conclusions could be drawn 
cerning the over-all inclusiveness nel the to 

Category system nor its significance for 
ferential therapy. 

Although the specific findings must 
interpreted with caution (and Pepinsk 
dalle points out the limitations of ¢ 
study) there is much in this monograph t! 
is suggestive and relevant to vocatio 
counseling. Each of the eight propos 
categories is described in terms of its behavi 
syndrome, distinguishing characteristi 
probable causes, differential diagnosis, ai 
suggestions for therapy. Whether or 
this particular set of categories turns out 
be Rasinieaiie adequate, the vocatior 
counselor will recall (as did the review 
actual cases in his own experience whi 
fit rather nicely into these categories. | 
tunately for vocational counselors, the fiv 
categories which most adequately met tl 
experimental tests were those into which \ 
cational guidance cases most frequently fal 

Probably the greatest impact upon voca 
tional counseling will come from the fa 
that the diagnostic categories are descrij 
tive of the individual rather than of ¢ 
situation. Thus, a boy. requesting counselin 


help select an occupational goal is not 


merely classified as “‘uncertain vocationa 


choice’’; 


determine why the boy needs hel 
kind of help he needs. The need for aid 
vocational choice may arise from inadequat 
knowledge of occupations (Lack of Informa 
tion), inability to decide (Lack of Assu: 
ance), family pressures (Inter-Personal Self 


Conflict), unwillingness to accept responsibi] 
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the categories force the counselo: 
to go behind the behavioral situation and 
and what 


in 
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ity for decision (Dependence), and so on. 
[he counseling methods, the ways in which 
psychological tests are used, and the degree 
to which the counselor attempts to change 
the environment or to change the individual 
will vary considerably. The categories also 
help the vocational counselor to decide 
whether, and to whom, the case should be 
referred for other types of counseling. 

At first glance, it might appear that this 
change in emphasis away from the type of 
problem, such as vocational, educational, 
social, etc., would eventually wipe out the 
field of vocational counseling. In this re- 
viewer's opinion, however, it will rather in- 
crease the need for vocational counselors. 
[he category Lack of Information obviously 
assumes lack of information concerning 
something and the area of occupational in- 
formation is a crucial one for young people 
Cases exhibiting Lack of Assurance need 
objective evidence and expert confirmation 
concerning their aptitudes and interests 
[he question of vocational choice is a focal 
point around which self-conflicts develop 
[he concept of adjustment involves both the 
individual and the environmental demands 
and neither aspect can be minimized. The 
proposed diagnostic categories will have the 
effect, however, of spurring on the vocational 
counselor to greater versatility of counseling 
methods and greater insight into individual 
needs.—Atsert S. Tuompson, Dzérector of 
University Counseling Service, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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DeVELOPMENT OF THE Basic RorscHacu 
Score with Manuva. or Directions, by 
Charlotte Buhler, Karl Buhler, and O. 
Welty Lefever. Rorschach Standardiza- 


tion Study I. Los Angeles: Rorschach 
Standardization Studies, 1948. Mimeo- 
gtaphed Edition. 190 pp. $3.00. 


HIS STUDY Is an attempt to establish the 

degree to which the Rorschach Test 
can be quantified and standardized; whether 
the achievable results justify the use of quan- 
titative measurement; if so, precisely what 
does the Rorschach measure and how reli- 
able is this measurement? Personality an- 
alysis based on Rorschach signs is not new. 
The particular weighting of these signs, 
however, marks a new departure for clinical 
diagnosis. 
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FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE.... 
Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


GROWING UP (ust published.) Considers twenty-seven topics. 
Text and assignment sections written in interesting fashion and 
well illustrated. Plenned particularly for grades 7, 8 and/or 9. 
Single copy $.50 Fifty or more $.45 each 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 
These three books provide text and exercise materia! useful in 
hi ** at the grade 9 or higher level. More 
then 300,000 coples sold to date. 
Single copy $40 Fifty or more $.36 each 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Box 89, Niegere Square Station, Buffalo 1, N.Y. or available from 
The Psychologice! Corporation, 522 Fifth ‘Ave. «s New York, N. Y. 








ratios for each Rorschach sign. Twenty- 
seven out of thirty-two signs analyzed are 
lefinitely valuable for differentiating be- 
tween clinical groups. Statistical data are 
intended to serve as the starting point for the 

levelopment of diagnostic A analytical 
patterns, the publication of which is reserved 
for a later number in this series of studies. 

Twenty sample cases, representing every 
clinical group, are included in the Appendix 
to illustrate the BRS and the integration levels 
in relation to clinical pictures. 

The authors warn Rorschach workers that 
the mechanical use of the diagnostic sign list 
is to be avoided. ag list will probably be 
most useful for quick ——, appraisal. 
Content analysis is still an important tech- 
nique for good psychological diagnosis. 

This manual is not for the newcomer to the 
Rorschach field. It can best be used by those 
who have had extensive Rorschach training 
and experience with a variety of clinical sub- 
jects. —Go.tpie Rutw Kasack, Clinical Psy- 
chologist, Educational Clinic, College of the City 
of New York. 
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TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MANaGers, by 
Earl G. Planty, William S$. McCord, and 
Carlos A. Efferson. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1948. 278 pp. 
$5.00. 


MPLOYERS AND employees alike would 

profit by a careful study of Part I of this 
book, which aims to define training and what 
it does. While to many persons experienced 
in the field of vocational] training some of the 
contents are familiar, the uninitiated will 
acquire a basic understanding of the philoso- 
phy underlying sound employee-employer 


relationships. The outcomes are not cou 
solely in terms of ‘‘making a better skil] 
worker” out of the newemployee. They al 
make the employee feel that he isa part of t 
working organization, not merely an adju: 
to production. Furthermore, the responsi! 
ity of management is clearly stated—a defi 
role to play in developing attitudes. M 
over, training is not administered for a per 
of time necessary to produce skills; it 
continuing force which yokes employee a: 
employer in a harmonious, producing tea 
Heretofore in books on training the empha 
has been on the employee, intimating that t 
entire success of the worker's adjustment 
pended upon him alone. The employer 
nished the physical equipment and envit 
ment; the worker came on the job, learned t! 
job, and that was the end. Today, howev 
the employer must furnish more than physi 
environment; he must recognize and provi 
for those deeper motives which contribute 
the successful adjustment of the worker. T! 
first section of the book constitutes assig: 
reading for any manager considering t! 
introduction of a training program. Its c 
cepts apply to the small as well as to the larg 
organization, and its premises pertain to con 
mercial, semi-professional, and professiot 
training and internship as well as to indus 
trial training. 


Part I is developed in line with accept 
educational] theories regarding the purposes of 
education. Training is defined as ‘‘a special 
ized and very practical form of education 
prepares people to do their jobs well—it « 
velops the skills that make for rapid, effectiy 
work, the knowledge that makes for intel! 
gent action, and the attitudes that bring wi 
ing cooperation with fellow-employees a: 
with management. At the same time, 
develops comparable skills, understanding 
and attitudes in managers, enabling them 
secure full cooperation from each other an 
from their caters. " 


The authors recognize some of the difficu 
ties inherent in training programs. he) 
include illustrative material which will ¢ 
able a new training director or management 
understand that some phases of training ar 
not.accomplished overnight. It is relativel; 
ea8y to train an employee to use a simp! 
machine. It is more difficult to modify h 
attitudes and feelings toward management 
An attempt to measure outcomes in the lat 
ter case is a long-time project. Under pres 
ent conditions, with organized pressures ope 
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ating externally, orientation training is the 
most onerous task. The employee must be 
onvinced that the advantages of working 
for his company surpass the advantages of 
vorking for any other company. 

Part II outlines minutely the steps involved 
n the organization and administration of a 
training program. The authors describe 
five types of organizational respons bility and 
point out the advantages and disadvantages 
f each type. Three organization charts af- 
ford opportunity for comparative study. Any 

rganization, either with a functioning train- 
ig program or contemplating the introduc- 

ion of training, will profit by the discussion 
ff the place of the training director within 
the organization. Management should con- 
sider carefully the dictum of the authors: 
“The training director should, if possible, report to 
a man who is well respected in the organization, 
who has prestige and standing, and who is willing 

risk that prestige in support of sound training 
swctivities, regardless of criticism or resistance.”’ 

The chapter on ‘“‘Qualifications of the 
Training Director’’ reflects the pronounced 
change in attitude toward the responsibility. 
Training, in any type of establishment, is 
now recognized as a professional responsibil- 
ity. The training ene is one who is 
skilled in the applied branches of education 
rather than someone who has long been a 
supervisor, or someone who is highly skilled 
in the techniques used in the organization. 
Management has learned that knowledge of 
product and skill in production are not the 
basic qualifications for a successful training 
lirector. During the war, management also 
learned that the successful worker in per- 
sonnel is not necessarily someone from within 
the ranks but someone who is trained to per- 
form the professional functions of personnel 
work. Too often personnel and training 
functions are subject to criticism not because 
of inherent defects but because administration 
of the program has been delegated to a novice 
dens pe an expert. 

The section devoted to the training and 
teaching program sets forth tested techniques 
applicable to any type of training—supervi- 
sors, office workers, and the like. While the 
authors themselves are engaged with training 
in industrial organizations, their researches 
have extended into all areas in which train- 
ing on the job constitutes one means of up- 
grading employees, increasing production, 
and improving morale. They have carefully 
outlined the objectives and pertinent subject 
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sections of the report are of great interest to 
vocational educators since funds are available 
in each state for the support of such training 
programs. 

For the past ten years, the recommended 
shift in emphasis from ‘‘nurses’’ to “‘nursing”’ 
has been urged as fundamental to the develo 
ment of practical nursing as a vocation. 4 
approved schools of practical nursing, the 
core of the curriculum concerns itself with 
interpretation of the place of the trained 
practical nurse among the health workers of 
the community, particularly in the profes- 
sional nurse group. When community nurs- 
ing needs and their attendant nursing func- 
tions have been presented as a focal point for 
discussion the air has been cleared of emo- 
tional bias on countless occasions. 

Dr. Brown has stated in emphatic sentences 
her belief in the need for a well-trained, well- 
supervised supplemental nursing a. All 
persons interested in the over-all needs of the 
sick will be grateful for the recognition given 
to the hapless state of thousands whose 
names do not appear on the daily rosters of 
our nation’s hospitals. These patients are 
to be found up and down the streets of every 
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city, town, and village; but for them ¢ 
is no nursing service available except th 
the Visiting Nurse Associations, which 
seldom found in other than urban areas. 

The statement that in-service training i 
effective method of preparing persons w 
will perform ‘“‘simple nursing functi 
may be open to question. There is no g 
antee that these functions will remain in 1 
simpler category—in fact quite the contra: 
has been the rule—or that these persons w 
such a dangerous smattering of know] 
will permanently reside within the instit 
tions that trained them. Their infiltrat 
into other fields of nursing service repres 
today one of the most confusing situations ; 
practical nursing. 

The recommendation that the practi 
nurse be expected to practice for a year aft 
gtaduation in a hospital or agency under sut 
vision would seem to promise more of va 
to the institution than to the worker un 
supervision of a quality and quantity not 
present available for professional nurse st 
dents or graduates be provided for t 
group. Even with such experience 
would still be unprepared for the home nur 
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ing service so desperately needed. Her 
judgment, knowledge of timing, and schedul- 
ing of her service, to say nothing of her rela- 
tionship with family and patient, cannot be 
developed on hospital wards. Might it not 
be possible to lengthen the training period, 
if necessary, to provide home nursing ex- 
perience? The student is ready and eager 
for this teaching and experience, and would 
be more receptive to guidance in both the 
homemaking and nursing phases of the pro- 
gram. Experimentation in this area is being 
managed in at least one training center. 
Complete agreement will be felt by all 
actively engaged in practical nursing educa- 
tion with Dr. Brown's statement that no 
system of training for practical nurses is 
likely to succeed unless unified and dynamic 
interest is expressed by all groups concerned 
in providing an all-inclusive nursing service. 
There is already a well-developed point of 


view toward nursing service on the part of 


the community that has not as yet been mea- 
sured or evaluated. The fact that thou- 
sands of practical nurses have been giving 
service in patients’ homes in every urban and 


rural area is an important factor. Most of 


these workers are untrained for the job in 
hand; yet that they have brought a measure 
of order and comfort to homes disorganized 
by sickness, the community remembers. 

This distinguished report will do much to 
stimulate study and support of the nursing 
education programs that must be developed 
if we are to anticipate even a skeleton corps 
of trained personnel for the widely varying 
physical, mental, and economic needs of the 
sick.—Hitpa M. Torrop, Director, Michigan 
Practical Nurse Project, The State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


UNDERSTANDING TELEvisION, by Orrin | 
Dunlap, Jr. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, 1949. 128 pp. $2.50. 


HE First PART Of this book explains the 

functioning of the human eye, the evolu- 
tion of radio and, finally, the advent of tele- 
vision by which sight is transmitted elec- 
tronically through the air. The many steps 
involved in the picking up of an image in a 
studio and receiving it on a screen in the home 
are detailed with maximum clarity. For the 
non-technically inclined, there is a generous 


treatment of the various aspects 
television programming: the director's 1 
the matter of lighting and mak 
performance of the artist 

Mr. Dunlap also in 
answer form, some of the ft 
quently raised by prospective purcha 
video sets. In answering t juestion of 
sible obsoles« ence fo 
states that the Federa 
mission has indicated vid 


ards are ‘‘as permanent as 
any of the other radio servi H 


discusses employment 


vision. 
The author, a vice-president of t Ra 

Corporation of America, has written a 

eminently useful book for the layman w 

has questions to ask about 

art of television. In simple, straightforwa 

terms he tells how pi cures a nt thi 

the air, but he also touches 

vocational, artistic, and s 


cations of the video me 
Understanding Television 
glossary of terms common 


trade and a bibliography of s 


for those desiring a more detailed st 

either the technical or program a 

television.—Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 

of Students, Bethany College, West Vir 
oe 


A Jos ror Every Woman, by Louise M 
Neuschutz. New York: TheH 
Company, 1948. 206 pages $3.0% 


ly HER STATEMENT (page 7 that ‘‘cthere 


are millions of forlorn women past 4 
who cannot find an opening in their f r 
occupations," Miss Neuschutz reveals 1 
general tone of this b« 0k The W omen’'s B 


reau gives the total number of unemploy 
women as of January, 1948—which 

date on the preface of this book—as of 491 
000. (Facts on Women Workers, February 29 
1948.) 

Miss Neuschutz’s suggestions of jobs 
might be considered by women in 
earning a living in the post-war econom) 
enthusiastic rather than accurate and realis 
tic. One gets the impression that Miss N 


n 


schutz enjoyed developing the ‘‘bright ideas 
that occurred to her though the outcome of 
these often did not get beyond wish 
thinking. For example, the statement (page 





You ought to be able to sell your 
vork tot b it large and when she 
un page You can secure regular 
n for tl \ the year round 
ferril pa na re of S6 \0 a day 
f i | mending service 
Unt itely, in this book the author 
iv till wider distribution to the miscon- 
pti f ‘‘aptitude tests’ as an infallible 
nera 1g@Nnosis when claims an 
aptitude test’ might show that ‘there are 
vO } ike equally well, and also 
have mi aptitude for page 1b 
1k seems ra dominated by the 
ew Y City point of view. There isalsoa 
ial class consciousness rather odd to find 
in a book of this kind, for example the state- 
ment, “‘beyond the means of the middle 
lasses"’ page 38 
[The numerous suggestions of means of 


irning money, many of which would seem to 
‘‘pin-money"’ and not 
a job,”’ ar et out under the headings 
Mothers, Helping the Sick, 
yusewives, Food 
pnecial Services, Commercial Services, T 
ing Your Skills to Others, 
ures and Entertainments, Rental 
and Exchanges, Needlecrafts, Handicrafts, 
Interior Decoration, Free Lancing, et« 


id promise ot only 


Dusy 





oervices 
h 


Vawil 


Helping Busy H 


Organizing Lec- 
Services 


In summary, it seems fair to say that this 
book is a bit “‘frothy’’ that, while some 
of the ideas with which it bubbles over may 
prove suggestive and helpful, there would 
need to be more solid aid offered the tvomen 
in real need of earning a living through ‘‘a 
job RocHetteE Ropp Gacuet, Dzrector, 


Alabama College, 


Vocational Advisory Service 


Vi nrévda . {/abama 
<> 
4-SquarE PLANNING For Your CAREER, 
by S. A. Hamrin. Chicago: Science Re- 


h Associates, 


2UU pages $2.00 


Revised edition, 1948. 


WELL-WRITTEN, 200-page volume is 


HIS 
addressed to ‘“‘young men and women, 


wherever they may be, who are concerned 
with the pr yblem of selecting a career.’’ In 

is introduction the author expresses the 
hope that it will prove equally useful to 
teachers, ministers, physicians, and others 
who are interested in helping young people 
find their place in life Chere is every justifi- 
cation for feeling that the author's hopes are 
well founded; possibly no recent book on the 


2 OCCUPATIONS 





(Mar 


subject of guidance can be more useful b 
to the individual and to the average c 
selor 

In the first forty pages, Dean Hamrin deft 
helps the reader weave his way through 
wreliminary factors in vocational choi 
hen, in the fourth chapter (“‘Common H 
man Needs he hits the heart of the sit 
tion in twenty pages any 
written in the guidance field. It is her 
needs for independence, s 
approy 
self-respect, and such, that with beautif 
balance the author brings both the 
and counselee to a clear understan 
dynamics of personality. His points of 
phasis are in no sense newer than today 
noonday sun but it is warming to see humar 
needs discussed in such a clear-cut and positi 
manner. It is equally encouraging to fi 
that guidance books are continuing to en 
phasize basic developmental data 


t 
ralunahle a 
aS VaiuaDie as 


discussing the 
cess, affection, belonging, social 
cCounse 
ling of t 


yt 


would be 


Though the author one of t 
first to admit that t 
as an infallil 
in seeking a life full of success, happiness, 
service, he has fearlessly and clearly done 
difficult job of charting the various consid« 
tions ranging from attitudes to aptitude test 
He has simplified without over-simplifying 
He has “‘spelled out’’ without misspelling 
He has pointed out without being too pos 
tive. He has written what the beginner ca: 
rely on with assurance and what the 
phisticated can review with profit 


oO one volume can ser 


ining rod for the individ 


sle div 


4-Square Planning for Your Career shoul 
continue to be highly commended and 
remain most useful for many years. It 
value lies in its clarity, simplicity, and soun 
contents. It can be appreciated by persor 
from sixteen to sixty, by counselee a: 
counselor. Without having in any wa 
pushed back the frontiers of thinking or ex 


posed any subterranean level of personality 
understanding, Dean Hamrin has made 
worth-while contribution in this book b 


pointing to the truth and eliminating tl 
questionable in a highly complex field. 

This valuable volume has already beet 
found helpful in counseling and in counsel: 
training. It is a further step toward closin 
the gap caused by the traditional ‘‘cultura 
lag’’ between what is known by ‘“‘the few 
and what can be practiced by “‘the many 
Joun A. Mapp, Directing Counselor, Sta 
Consultation Service, State Department of Educa 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Publications Received 








Broadening the Services of Small High Schools. 


U. S. Office of Education. Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25,D.C. $.15. 
Describes how rural high schools provide guida . 
unseling, w rk experience, and recreational and lif 
adjustment services for youth 


we 


Toward Better Teaching. The Association fos 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
1949. $3.00. 

1949 Yearbook of the ASCD, containing example 
vays in which elementary and high school youngster 
n rural and urban areas develop skills, values, and self 
Mrection 





vr = = 


Redirecting Education: Proceedings of the 35t/ 
Annual Schoolmen's Week. University of Penn- 
sylvania, Bulletin XLVIII, 1948. Pp. 360. 

Sections of interest to Occupations readers: Improving 


Pupil Records and Reports; The Educationally Neglected; 
Development of the Individual. 


ba a en ase seem 


i 


A new edition of 


the SRA VOCATIONAL INFORMATION KIT 
A self-contained library unit consisting of . . 
@ 275 occupational information publications already filed and keyed for 
easy re-filing. 
: @ 70 Filing System Folders — labeled and cross-referenced. 

@ 15 “out’’ cards to record loans of materials. 

| @ Guidebook — How to Build an Occupational Information Library. 
Here is up-to-date classified information on over 500 jobs —a unit in itself 
' or a nucleus for a larger collection. The KIT comes to you ready to us 


with materials filed in appropriate folders. 


| Order your VOCATIONAL INFORMATION KIT today! 


No. 5C50 Complete kit 


Keep your kit current by subscribing to SRA Occupational briefs, revised at tl 
rate of 50 a year. For complete information write for the free SRA 1949 Cat 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 228 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 4, Ill. 































Vetermining Ucctu pationa 
“4 ug Occupati Na \urve) J 4 
Studie Office of Vocat I 
Department of Pu fF 
Michigan, 1948. Pp. 62 

Part I contains instruct for cart 
Part Il, instructions for follow 
C-tednlos ave seneeduced “yews 

{ Busine f Your O 

l. Love Thy Labor; #2. 7 
Parties for Pay Als lol 
prints from Mademoise 122 | 
Street, New York City 17. § 

Four new < in Mader 
series Illustrated rhe Ja 9 t () 
carried an article by Gertrude | 
inspired service i leta 

Elementary Teachers Guia Free ( 
Materials. Fitth Annual! Editior 
Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgar I 
Progress Servi : Rat \ 
Pp 208. $4.5 

An encyclopedi 
vised editions each year ¢ 
of current additi ( 
listing 56 items 
selors 


$34 





When replying to advertisements 
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Training Problems in the Far East. Marguer- 
ite Thibert. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

Vocational Training of Adults in the United 
States. Vocational Training Monograph No. 
3. Pp. 223. $1.25. Both published by Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. Order 
from the Washington Branch, ILO, 1825 
Jefferson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





[wo recent ILO report Mme Thibert’s  srudy 
unalyzes vocational training problems of Far East 
Pr ts proposals designed t yuntries to 
bta rained technical pers wr their econo- 

i The second report is th uird m« graph issued 
y the ILO on vocational training in different countries 
They are intended to serve as guides to countries urgently 

1 of skilled manpower to carry out plans for eco 
devel pment United Kingd ym and Belgium were 


subjects of Monographs 1 ar d2 


Beauty Culture. Josephine Cherioli. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
1949. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Complete treatment of the subject. Chapters on chem- 
and physiology—all kinds 
of beauticians, rating 
Profusely illustrated 


istry, bacteriology, anatomy, 
of treatments. Secti n selectior 
abilities, developing pers 


Glossary and index 


ynnel 
ca Ve 
Scientists: Supply and Demand. Pp.7. $.50. 
Opportunities in the Medical Profession. Pp. 
11. $1.00. Both published by Western Per- 
sonnel Institute, 30 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, California, 1949. 


f new WPI brochures introducing a series of 
occupations. Especially pre- 
rn campuses 


First 
studies in 


pared for students on west 


specific scientific 
Teen-Agers at Work. Elizabeth S. Johnson. 
Reprint from The Child, October, 1948. 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Pp. 4. Available on request. 
Written by the Director, Child Labor Branch, U. S. 
Department of Labor, this paper tells in words and 
charts what boys and girls 14 to 19 are doing, how many 
are already at work, how many are in school and work- 


ing, or in school and not working, and other little known 
facts about the teen-ager’s work status today. 
A, = 


Serving Our Employees. Personnel Depart- 
ment, New Departure, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Bristol, Connecticut, 1949. Pp. 68. 
No charge. 

A description of the services grouped under personnel 
Valuable organization chart (pp. 34-35). Illustrated. 


OCCU PATIONS 





| Mare! 


SRA Catalog, 1949. Science Research 


sociates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chica 
4, Illinois, 1949. Free on request. (Plea 
mention OccuPATIONSs. ) 

The newest Science Research Associates’ catalog, | 
more than 35 new tests, books, and guidance materi 
addition to the *‘old favorites.’ New items listed of ; 
ticular interest are: 3 new forms of the Kader Prefer 
Record; 2 new forms of the Primary Mental Abilities; 
new Life Adjustment Booklets; and Counseling Adolesc 
a new book by S. A. Hamrin. Among the new | 
booklets are: Why Stay in School? by Florence Tay 
Work Experience—Preparation for Y our Career, by Thoma 
Christensen; Understanding Yourself, by William C. M 
ninger; What Good is High School? by Lindquist, Van Dyk 
and Yale; Should You Go to College? by Warner and Hav 
hurst; and Déscovering Your Real Interests, by Kuder a 
Paulson. Single copies of these booklets are $.75 ea 
Complete description of all material is to be found in t 
free catalog. 


- <> 

What, When, and How to Tell Students about 
Occupations. Robert Hoppock. An Educa 
tional Record Supplement. American Cour 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washi: 
ton 6, D. C., 1948. Copies by request. 

Lists salient facts students should have about jot 
training, earnings, advantages and disadvantages, qualit 
cations, etc. A basic guide to setting up a vocation: 
guidance program. 


—_— ~/ 


+e 


Occupational Data for Counselors. Bulleti 
No. 817 (1945). U.S. Department of Labo: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Prepared joint) 
with the OIGS, U. S. Office of Education 
Order from Superintendent of Documents 


"ec 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
D.C. $.15. 


A handbook of census information selected for 
vocational guidance. A — report designed 
classes in occupations as well as in counseling. Sh 
employment in each major occupational group and 
dustry, and trends in 200 important occupations, wit! 
chapter on ‘Suggestions for Seaieeing Census Data 


Publications of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (Spring, 1948). Pp. 66. Also: A Brief 
Statement of the History and Activities of the 
American Council on Education, 1948-1949 
Address The Council, 744 Jackson Place, N 
W., Washington 6, D.C. No charge. 


The first is a listing of all publications of the Counci 
indexed by author and title. Contains 180 titles in pri 
and on sale. The second lists and describes the work do 
by all Committees under the Council; also describe 
studies presently under way. 





+This is RED CROSS Month + Give Generously + 
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1949) BOOKS REVIEWED 


Living in the City. A. Elwood Adams and 
Edward Everett Walker. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 


York 18, 1949. Pp. 216. $1.96. 


4 simple, vivi lly p wtrayed discussion of city life a 
problems, especially written for junior and senior hig 
hool students. Provides functional information that 
| help the young person to understand the complexi 
f social organization, social changes and trend 


Air Line Stewardess. HH. Alan Robinson 
epartment Store Work. Norma Squitieri and 
Muriel D. Lickel. Airplane Mechanic. Samuel 
Ellis. Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 
City 3. Pp. 6each. $.50 each; orders of 10 
yr more, $.35 each. 


Occupational Abstracts Nos. 115, 116, and 117, con- 
taining pertinent data in each case on nature of work, 
future prospects, qualifications, earnings, number and 
listribution of workers, etc. Bibliography for further 
reading and an appraisal of available literature on each 
field. Edited by Robert Hoppock. Free list of other 


titles sent on request. 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period 
David Segel. Bulletin 1948, No. 6, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 41. $.15. 


wy — 


ae 


News by Radio. Mitchell V. Charnley. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 1948. Pp. 403. $4.00. 

A description and evaluation of the radio news field. 
Describes the special practices, principles, and charac- 
teristics developed so far in the business of news by radio 
A book of value to the working radio newsman and for 
students of radio news. Methods of achieving and ex- 
panding radio news effectiveness and of avoiding failures 
are outlined. Chapters such as ‘How Is It Written?” 

Who Listens? And How?"’ *‘The Radio Newsroom,” 
and ‘‘How Does It Go Together?’ contain facts of help 
to anyone wishing to enter this field 


oa ———— —— 


Trend of Child Labor, 1940-1944. Also: 
Child Labor Trends in an Expanding Labor 
Market, 1946-1948. Reprints from Monthly 
Labor Review, April, 1945, and December, 
1948. Available on request to the Child 
Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two leaflets giving complete analysis of child labor 
trends from 1940 through 1948. Also available (in 
mimeographed form) from the Child Labor Branch are 
tables giving the industries entered by minors for whom 
employment certificates were issued. 








National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 











Education of Mentally Handicapped Childres 
Samuel A. Kirk and R re L. Erdmar 
versity of Illinois, Bureau of Rx 
Service, College of Education, Urbas 
nois, 1948. Pp. 47 

Titles, gr iped t ler 
cover six page Wel 

Dynamic Psychology. Percival M. Symor 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd Ser 
New York 1, 1949. Pp. 399. $3.75 


An abridgment and < ! 
-arlier book, The Dynam: 
to the Century Psy 
M. I U rsity of } 


Handbook of Labor Statistics (1947 edition 
Bulletin No. 916. U.S. Department of Lab 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing O 
Washington 25,D.C. Pp. 221. $.75 

Salaries of Office Workers in Selected Large 
Cities. Bulletin No. 943. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Off 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 32. $.20 


Tw > & vernment Bu erin rf inter : 2 
counselor The i-named f-expla 
first contains each major Bure: { Lal Stat 
from its beginning to 1948; 
ployment, Labor Tur ver, Ear 


Wage Rates, et 
sllected by other Pp blic ag 
ecurity, productio come, ¢xp 
insertion of revis af 
periodically, the volume i 
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r + Darectory of Branches + + 


[The National Vocational Guidance Association-—1948-1949 





O BRANCH SECRETARIES: The listing of Branches which follows is 
ling to rrent records at National Headquarters. We would appreciate 
about any rect s or changes Thank you.—Tut 
\ i | gh cl 0 St Cit 
Pr G W. Harrod, DeQueen High S 1, DeQ 
Tr D. W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry Sr., J bor 
¢ 
George M. Downing, Dir. of Guidance, Unified School Distri 
Pres., Sarah Helen Brown, Dir., Lux College, San Francisco 
Treas., Edith G. Germane, Asst. Prof., State College, San J 
, L. T. Cooper, Vice Pres., Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., 740 South O 
Pres., Flor e B. Watt, USC, 737 W. Jefferson Ave., | Ang 
, John Allan Smith, Supr. Vocational Guidance, 1205 West P 


Treas., Don Pr r, USC, 737 W. Jefferson Ave., Los Ang 


I 1, 1300 Eudora St., D e 
I Anders 1286 Forest St., D 
5 a Villa 1805 W. 38th Ave., De r 
, Ha O. Ada 14E. 14th A D 


( 


-Treas.. Esther Dunne, 1221 Ouinnip 


Pres., C. R. Foster, Prof. of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gaines 
V. Pre Alfred Crago, 609 Seagle Bldg., Gainesville 
ec.-Treas., Mary Gresham, Gainesville High School, Gai 
Pres., Mary Merritt, 1650 LeJeune, Coral Gables 

V. Pres., Lewis E. Walton, School of Ed., Univ. of Miami, ( 


oral Gabl 
T 


Treas., Elva MacPherson, 630 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami 35 


2 - 
igrine, Mgr., Georgia State Employment Service, P 
Pres., Maude S. Hollin 


Treas., Anne Seawell, Dir., Div. of Placement & Student Aid 


Pres., H. H. Bixler, Dir. Guidance, Public Schools, City Hall, Atlanta 
Pres., Mamie K. Taylor, 75 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 
Sec.-Treas., Barbara Chandler, Hoke Smith High School, 535 Hill St., S 


-- @ —— 


~~ 


res., John H. Scott, Castle & Cook Terminals, Honolulu 


V. Pres., Frank I. Ambler, 1420 Beretanea St., Honolulu 


Sec., Elwood P. George, Honolulu Bus. College, Honolulu 
Treas., Jack Stoller, Rm. 406, Merch. Mart, Hotel & Alakea St., H 
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igsworth, College of Education, Univ. of Georgia, Athens 














1928 





Kansas 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
Or 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Massachusetts 
f reatcr B 





Pres., E. E. P D 
J Py Mrs. J. I 

} ' 
rr , Fred Dingley 
V. Ps Ray 


Pres., Oscar L. Helm 

V. Pres., Ruth Bach 
Atla Burroughs 

Treas - Walter x 

Pres., William E. ] 

V. Pres., Reuben f 

Sec., Charles E. Br 

Treas . W D upias 

Pres., John Maide 

V. Pres., Geo. Seller 


T 


(c.-irta , France 


Pres., Martha L. Hanf, 18 Spr 
V. Pres., L. H. ( apman, H 
Sec., Helen G. Adams, § 
Treas., Pennell N. Abort 
Pres., Herbert Carter, 181 
V Pres . Richard W aliace, 
Sec., Catherine M. Barrett 
H gan, 


Treas., Francis X 
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Mass. (continued 
Western 1946 


Michigan 


Detroit 19 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 192 


Missouri 


4 


Heart of America 194 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 


Omaha 194 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 


Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 
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eS, rseni pringfield College, Springfield 

Pres., David S. Garber, American Bosch Corp., Springfield 
ec., L. B. Richardson, 122 Chestnut St., Springfield 

Treas., Margaret E. Johnston, 284 State St., Springfield 5 
Pres., Mary E. V. Shea, § Almont Ave., Worcester 

V. Pres., Dorothy Salter, 45 Cedar St., Worcester 

Sec., Elizabeth L& Due, 226 Park Ave., Worcester 

Treas., Mary Sullivan, 51 Forbes St., Worcester 


e - 


Pres., Ruth Caplan, 900 Whittmore Rd., Detroit 
V. Pres., Laura Lesh, 13322 Conant Ave., Detroit 12 
c., Donna V. Reincke, 21944 Morley Ave., Dearborn 

Treas., Wm. C. Loving, Jr., 571 Josephine, Detroit 

Pres., William Mann, Basic Coll., Michigan State College, East Lansing 

V. Pres., Raymond Hatch, Inst. for Guidance, Michigan Strate College, East Lans 

Sec., Beatrice Fessenden, Couns. Center, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Treas , G. Raymond Tuttle, Coord., Tech. High School, Lansing 
- SO 


Pres., Vance Jewson, Asst. Dir. Personnel, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulat 
2753 Fourth Ave. § , Minneapx - 

V. Pres., Eileen Lang Pers Dept., Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., Mir 
ec.-Treas., Henry Be row, Ge eneral i lollege, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 


—@— 


Pres., W. A. Berg, William Chrisman High School, Independen 


. Pres., Veda Jackson, YWCA, 1020 McGee St., Kar sas City 
c.-Treas., Freda Bri ght Chappelle, Drake Hotel, 1016 Locust, Kansas City 
Pres Glyn 1 E. Clark, $314 Englewood Place, St. Louis 
J Pr ie ]. M. Bardelmeier, St. Louis County Vocational High School, 6242 Ella 
St. Louis 
-Treas., Elsa Brase, 7322 Elm Ave., Maplewood 17 


= . — — 


Pres., A. L. Comer, High School, Twin Bridges 
V ly» Ralph ns Kneeland, Guidance Director, Lewistown 
Treas , Traman Cheney, State Supr., OIGS, State Dept. of Pub. Instr., Helena 


° 


Pre ee he Wilson, Personnel Mgr., Western Electric Co., Omaha 

: Pres , Mollie Lat 4 1116 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha 

Sec., ~~ wee I Carter, YWCA, $06 South 17th St., Omaha 2 

Treas., Kathryn Patrick, Good will Industries, 1013 N. 16th St., Omaha 


-——@ —— 
Pres., William H. Atkins, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Pres., Isabel Capwell, Dir. of Guid., High School, Arlington 
-Treas., Jean Pascoe, Dir. of Guidance, High School, Newton 


— - @o-—-- 


Pres., Irene McNulty, 71 Seminary Ave., Binghamton 

V. Pres., Harold Hyde, Union High School, Endicott 

Sec., Marjorie Bush, Columbus Jr. H. S. 169 Hawley St., Binghamton 

Treas., Clyde E Chauncey, N. Y. State ‘In st. of Applied ‘Arts & Sciences, 227 Washingt 
t., Binghamton 

Pres., Carl Colvin, Columbia High School, E. Greenbush 

V. Pres., E. May Sligo, 28 Glen Ave., Scotia 

Sec.-Treas., Lillian Ross, 2 Fulton St., Cohoes 

Pres., John McAnaney, Dir. of Guidance, Public Schools, Solvay 

V. Pres., Jane C. Kendrick, Porter School, Syracuse 

Sec., Helen MacKnight, 107 Whewell St., Syracuse 

Treas., Merton C. Bromley, Cazenovia High School, Cazenovia 
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New York (continue 
" 


Mohawk Valley 194 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 1920 
Miami Valley 1946 
Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


»ware-Orsego 194¢ 
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Pres. Vacant 
Pres., Gladys Hamli Hig 
ec., Isobel Clark 
Treas., Rosanna Bagg, Hunt 
Pres., Alexander MacN 
V. Pres., Seymour Beardsley, Brooklyn | 
, Mary Patton, Great Neck H. S.. Great Neck 
Treas., Margaret L. Langham, | ble I 


Pres., George MacAndrew 1 

V. Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Dir. of ¢ 

ec., Lorna Knibb Sr. Empl. ( J. } 
Treas., Clara H. Howard, 10 North S M 
Pres., Marvin Gibson, Central S 


V. Pres. Vacant 
Sec.-Treas., Dorothy Fox, Proct 


Pres., Edward Hachtel I J 

V. Pres., R. D. Hungerford, B f M Q 
. Alice Gustav, Was! ( N 

Treas., Mortimer Karpp, The 5 ut 10 | 


Pres., Milton F. Cummings, 3 \ 
V. Pres., Margaret R. Minor, Cha i 
c., Mabel H. Evarts, Eastman Kodak ( 
Treas., Neil J. Hickey, VA, 41 State St 
Pres., Robert Schaffer, 75-09—137th Sr.. I y 
Pres., William Hopke, 509 W. 1 t., New York 
, Cynthia Dean, 43-17 Par Blvd., | 
Ireas., Margaret Lucas, 500 River Dr 
Pres., Mildred Davey, Hich Sct Hasting { 
. Pres., Harold D. Watson, Co. Ed'n & Voc’! Exte } 
c., Clarence Noyce, White Pla H. S.. White I 
Treas., Bruce Shear, 134 Huntville Rd., Karonal 
Pres., Thomas W. Kennelly, Dir. of Psych. Cli 
V. Pres., Joseph Manch, Dir. of Guidance, 732 ¢ 
Sec., Evelyn Muntz, Girls’ ( nselor, Bennett H 
Treas., Tyra Mauritzen, 401 W. Sixth Sr., | 


Pres., Alvan C. Sherrill, Pers. Mgr., Picts! Pla 
V. Pres., Wayne W. Messner, O. S. Emp! t Se NM 
Sec.-Treas., H ype M. Bond, Rehab. Asst., Scat 
9 So. Main St., Akron 8 
Pres., E. A. Shoemaker, 386 | 


V. Pres., John R. Trace, Public § East State St 
Sec.-Treas., Helen S. Fuller, Rehab. & for 451 Oak 
Pres., J. J. Deisenrath, 3646 Aik le A ( 

V. Pres., Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H. S., Regina & \ 

Sec., Frances Hanauer, 419 Torrence Rd., ¢ t 

Treas., Audrey Sibert, 410 Walnut St., Elmwood, ¢ 

Pres., Theresa Folger, 1723 Radcliffe Rd., Day 


V.. Pres., Helen Tackleson, $32 Telford Av Da 


Sec., Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw Rd., Dayrt 

Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, 1229 Hamy f 1., Dayt 

Pres., Marion Whitsey, Cleveland Height ( 

V. Pres., Carl Hinz, Ohio Bell Tele ( 0 Pr cA 
Sec., Rev. Lionel V. Carron, S. ] hn Carroll I ( 


Treas., Roy M. Flint, Cleveland Heights H. S., ¢ 
Pres., Robert S. Wyandt, Burnham H. S., 5y lvania 

V. Pres., Phillip G. Robinson, Pers. Dir., Electric Aut 
Sec.-Treas., Mildred Pasch, 3151 Wendover Dr., I 
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Oklahoma 





k V S. Lay VN. W. 34th 5 UOxla a City 
Pre \y L). Sma Dea t Met I a [ I A 
rta ( Sala, Ed t nal D P Petr 1 ¢ Okla a \ 
+ 
Oregon 1942 
Pr Paul Potter, High School, Eugene 
Pr ay J. Haas, T & I Coord., H. S., Forest Grove 
Trea G L. Weaver, 105 State Library Bldg., Salen 
o 
Pennsylvania 
( t 1939 Pres.. Frank G. Davis, Bucknell l . Lewisburg 
Pre Marv | Wyla | 207-A |! r bidg P Sta ( p Sta ( 
reas., Zura E. Ra 128 Hepburn St., M 
\\ rr rra 4. Rahn, R. D & Muhlenb is Park, Read 
Pres., Edgar Hilge rf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 
_Emalyn R. Wei Court House, 11th I Readir 
Edw B. Yeich, 1303 North llth St., Reading 
Pres., Tet Reagan, 16 East 10th St., Er 
V. Pres., Ellen ¢ ll, Dir. of Guidance, Public Sch , Adminis. Office, Ex 


Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Study Dept., School Dist., 640 West 9th St., Er 
Kevst 194 Pres., Le ard C. Grove, 462 West Market St., York 
V. Pre Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Derry Township P. S., Hershey 
, Be F. Olena, Hershey Industrial Scl . Hershey, Pa 
as., Mabel Y. Schriver, 363 Locust Sc., Ste 
Lackawa { Pres., Lawrence J. Le yn, 312 N. Webster Ave., Scrant 
Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. College, La Plume 
. Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 10 
Treas., Marie Lesniak, 1315 Pr yspect Ave., Scranton § 
Philadelphia \ ty Pr Walter B. Jones, School of Education, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
ld, Cheltenham H. S., Elkins Park 
. Mary H. Carter, 30 Hilaire Rd., St. David 
Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 


Western 1925 Pres., M. Isabel Bower, 530 Winebiddle St., Pittsburgh 
Pres., Paul E. Felron, Westinghouse H. S., Pittsburgh 
, Virginia Taylor, H. S., Bellevue 
Treas., Irwin F. Hoerger, Perry H. S., Pittsburg 


+ 
Puerto Rico 1940 
Pre Maria L i Lopez, Asst. Supr., OIGS, Dept. of Education, San Jose 
V. Py Manuela Caloca, Counselor, Industr. Arts School, U. of P. R., Rio Piedra 
Sec., Juanita Rivera Asencio, Counselor, Rio Piedras Sr. H. S., Rio Piedras 
Treas., Fernando Denis Stevenson, P. O. Box 746, Rio Piedras 


2 
Rhode Island 1928 
Pres., Lester F. Krone, Mt. Pleasant H. S., Providence 
V.. Pres., Isabella M. Connon, 370 Hartford Ave 
, Grace C. Tonge, 209 Narragansett Ave., \ 
Treas., Louis I. Kramer, Classical H. S., Providence 





a 
Tennessee 

East Te 194 Pres., Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students, Maryville College, Maryville 
V.. Pres., Sarah Ketron, 103 Palmetto Lane, Oakridge 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Treas., Elnora Paul, Tyson Jr. H. S., Knoxville 

Middle Tennessee 1940 Pres., Albert S. Thompson, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 
V. Pres. (Vacant 
Sec. Inez Murphy, 2107 Natchez Trace, Nashville 
Treas., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


* 


lexas 
Houston 1946 Pres., Jack S. Donoghue, 2728 Wroxton Rd., Houston 
V.. Pres., John H. Anthony, Personnel Counselor, M & M Bldg., Houston 
Sec., John S. Arant, Texas State Employment Serv., 810 Cohn St., Houston 7 
Treas., Helen Seymour, Amer. Red Cross, Houston 
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Utah 1947 


Pre I ry A.M . 
V. Pres., Ralph V. Ba " | S 

Sec., Josephine ¢ D 

Treas.. Noe | S | 


Vermont 1938 


V. Pre Vacant 
Ve Trea Elizab } 
° 
Virginia 1931 
Pres., Fred B. Dix P : M 
V. Pres., C. J. Sct berg [ 
Sec.-Treas., Blanche Cof i 
e 
Washington 
Seattle 1928 Pres., Alma V. Armstrong, 4 
I Pre > Ha e I ‘ 
Ve Eugene E. D. SO 
Trea R. H. | t * 


Washington, D. C. 
D. C. 1922 Pres., Elizabeth Morrow, McK 
V. Pres., Gert rhor 
Sec., Willa Norris, Geo. Wa 
Treas., Kathryn Fox, 4320 | 


trude Sct 


V. Pres., Edward J. Q 5 I | 
Sec., Leanna F. Johns 4928 7 
Trea Aileen H. Da 147 \ \ 


West Virginia 


Tri-State 1947 Pres.. E. C. Maclin, Marshall ¢ 
V. Pre A. B. Cooper, Virg iS ( 
Sec.-Trea Lester G. Brailey, Dea M M 


Wisconsin 1926 


Pres., John A. Kubiak, State Dept. of Educat 

V. Pres., Floyd C. Cummings, Dir. of Guida 

Sec., Jean McNary, Bur. of Per \\ State | 

Treas., Chester A. Buckley, Vo Ad r, VA 
Milwaukee 1929 Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Prin., B I H.S..M 

V. Pres., D. W. Day, Pers. Mgr., ¢ cit | 

Sec., Estelle R. Stone, So. Division H. S., M 


Treas., Genevieve Cleaver, Tra yr Wir., I 


Wyoming 1932 
Pres an R. MacNeel, Sct f Educat [ 
V. Pres., Guy P. Franck, Univ. of Wyor g, Lar 


Sec.-Treas., Jane Bemis, U f Wy g, Lara 


Dominion of Canada 

Maritime 1947 Pres., Stewart Murray, Dir. of Guid., Dept. of Educat 
V. Pres., G. E. Perry, Asst. Dir. of Guidance, Dept. of I 
Sec., Ellen V. Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halifax, N.S 
Treas., Donald Fergusson, 15 H 

Ontario 1938 Pres., R. F. Clarke, National Employment S Sr. Cat 
V. Pres. Jean Elder, 690 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Ontat 
Sec.-Treas., P. R. Douglas, 283 Chay Cr t, Toronto, O 

Vancouver, B. C., 1948 Pres., Murray Hockridge, 2079 W. 46th Ave., Va 
V’. Pres., James Grant, 3930 W. 38 St., Vancouver, B 
Sec.-Treas., Olive Cousins, 7630 Cartier St., Va r, B.C 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


® Officers 


President, Wanren K. Larrton, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 


Michigan 


Vice-President, Georos S. Speer, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Treasurer, Enwarp Lanpy, Director, Division 
Executive Secretary, Canistings Matcner, Head 


© Trustees (Terms expire on June 3 the years noted) 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California 
Cuaruas R. Fosrar, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
H. B. McDaniat, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 
Haven R. Samira, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Croypn S. Sraivmerz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 


of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 
quarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


(1951) 
(1949) 
(1950) 
(1950) 
(1949) 


C. Gitpgrt Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneap 


Minnesota 1949 


Marousrits W. Zapotson, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


® Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wi.11s 
E. Dugan, Div. Student Personnel, Universicy of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

Placement and Follow-Up: Frorence Murpuy, Asst 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif 

Professsonal Training and Certification: Laonarp M. MiLter, 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Division, U. S. Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Barpara H. Waicat, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 


Frercner, Jr., Dir., 


Occupational Research: Frank M 
State 


Occupational! a ag 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Service, Ohi 


© Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich 

Finance: Heren R. Smita, Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Nominations and Elections: Mary P. Corre, Supr., Coun- 
seling Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th Sr., Cincinn 
Ohio 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H 
Bsattiz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronro, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutia G. Jonnson, Personnel Dept., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, II. 

Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Publicity: A. J. Mapp, Dir., Voc. Guidance, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 

Radio: Ricuarp L. Praut, Exec. vice-Chairman, Nat'l. 


Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 31 
W. 110 St., New York City 26 

Program Committee: Groroe S. Sprer, Dir., Inst. Psyct 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
3, UI 

Convention: Inwin A. Bera, Asst. Dean, Northwester 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
Local Arrangements: Paut A. Youno, Dir. Guid 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Hanpgrson, Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Llinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Regional Conferences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid 
and Placem't., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Mary O'Lovoatin 
Exuiorr, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brighton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: Crorn S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Professional: Jutta M. Arssera, Dir., Voc. Counseling 
Serv., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committee: Axtuur J. Jongs, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Krtson, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 27 

Circulation: Pauw L. Camsrectenc, Newark College 
Engineering, Newark, N. J. 

Ethical Practices: NatHan Koun, Jz., Asst. Registrar, Ur 
versity, College, Washington University, St. Louis 5 

Policy: C. L. Suartis, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


© Special Committees 


International Relations: Marcarst E. Bennett, Director 


of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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